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A DREAM, other of the big characters for a month, | Marlowe. I had no idea you were here, “Well, you see, I thought it might come 
PONE sp Pes and he is to pay you fifty dollars a week.”” | ——” he stopped, awed to silence by her | into the marquia’s possession, or that he’d 
1K, C. . Doris looked up surprised, Fifty dollars | silence, bear of it through Lady Grece——" 
Light 66 thé Gliivar ent te heaven per week is a large sum for merely provin- “You sald you would come for it in the She turned her eyes upon him not ourl- 
A Sammer day: cial actresses, afternoon,” she remarked, almost coldly. ously, but with graceful questioning. 
A distant bell that chimes eleven He smiled grimly. He colored, “That's a iady—Lord Peyton’s daughter 
Z + si ‘You think it a great deal? Ina day or “Yea, I know; but I could not come this | —who 1a stopping there,” he explained, 
Foes deste ebove eesented Sow'r: two you will get offers from London of | afternoon, and i thought——” he stopped, | ‘and they might ask questions, and—and 
A stretch of moorland to the sea:| twenty, thirty, forty pounds, But I am in | and raised his frank eyes to her face piead- | bother me about it!” 
A sunny world, a Summer hour. no hurry. 1 have not been in a harry all ingly. “Well? ashe said quietly. 
h dinhinted dies ban through. I want you to feel your feet, to *You thought?’ shesaid very gravely, He looked down half: hesitatingly, then 
A troubled ccs; ; feel secure in all the big parts here in the | her brows drawn together slightly. met ber eyes, woich seemed, in their fixed 
A Uttle streamiet slipping by provinces before you appear in London, “Weil,”’ he said, as if with an effort, ‘I | regerd, to reach to his soul, 
RM... Then your one will we assured whet-/ will tell the truth! I thought that if | “Weli—I've said that I’ll tell you the 
ever you ; 
That widened toa mighty stream; “ton Hae - pets ps oameé this morning I might meet you. It whole truth, and I will; and the fact is | 
An empty heart, a fast-closed door; ything, Jeffrey,’ ahe | was justa chance. Are you angry? didn’t waot to be asked questions about 
A Summer arief—a Summer dream, said gratefully, She wassilenta moment, Was she an- | the—the accident yesterday, i—yes, 1’)! 
“I have nothing else to think of, nothing gry? She felt that she ought to be; she | speak out, though I shouid offend you—! 
else to tell you!” he responded quietly, al- | hada suspicion that he bad, #0 to speak, | wanted to keep it to myself!’ 
HEART AND RING. most pathetically. ‘I bave set my heart | entrapped her into a meeting with him; “To keep it to yourself?” she repeated. 
upon you being @ great actress and—’’ he | and she honestly tried to be angry. A flush came to his tanned face, and his 
paused—‘] think it would break, if you “It does not matter,” she said at last, | eyes were raised for a moment. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” ae But there is no need to speak of | very coldly. “There is your handker- “Yea, When a man gots a good thing— 
: ows ailure after last nigbt.” obief.’’ Suppose—"’ he broxe off—"‘a fellow found 
“RADAS'OWARS,"SCRS BOUNS ES He got up as he spoke and folded the He picked it up and thrust it in his pook- | a oe nugget, or a rare diamond, or any- 
THE CLOSE,” ‘WHITE BERRIES newspaper. et. thing of that sort, he would like to keep it 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE *“(’un going down to the theatre,”’ he said; “On, thank you, thank youl’ he said | to himself, you know!"’ 
- he was never quite contented away from | yratefaily. Sbe turned to go, with a slight She aintied again. 
eS, it. “You'd better look over your part this | inci!nation of her head, but he went on, ‘Do you want me to take that as a com- 
| morning. Take it into the open air as you | speaking hurriedly and #0 earnestly, that | pliment?” she said. “Aim I the big nug- 
| “ did the other day: it seems to succeed.” abe paused, her head half turned over her | get, the rare diamond which you discover- 
CHAPTER VII. "Very well,’’ she said obediently, shoulder, her eyes cast down: an attitade | ed,’’ 
HEN Doris came down from her| He puton his hat and the thick inver- | »o full of grace that it almost drove what He flushed more deeply, and looked at 
: room the next morning, it did not | ness he wore in all weathers, and went | he was going to say out of his head. ‘I | her pleadingly. 
s seem as if the tremendous excite- | away, and Doris mat looking dreamily ve- | don't deserve that you should have ‘I'm such an idiot that I can’t expreas 
ment of the preceding night had left any | fore ber. brought it.”’ myself,” he said apologetically. ‘1 meant 
ft baleful effects, In her softwhite dress,she| Then, suddenly, she got up. She would ‘1 don’tthink you do,” she assented, a | thatthe whole thing, your—yous kindness 
y still looked more like a schoolgirl home | take bis advice and go into the meadows— | faint smile curving her lips at his ingenu- | and goodness to ine was so precious that | 
: tor the holidays than the tragedienne who | tor tue meadows meant the open air to ner | ousnesa, didn’t want a lot of people talking aboat it 
e had, a few hours ago, moved a vast au: | —and as sabe was going she would take ‘“] daresay you think !t strange that J] | | wanted to keep it to myself, as something 
“ dience to tears and wild enthusiasm, Cecil Neville’s handkerchief and piace it | didn’t ask you tosend it to the Towers?’ | especially belonging to me, something too 
- She came into the room singing, just as | ou the bank as he had requested, be went on. “You know you would not | precious to discuss with others. I’m afraid 
0 the birds sang under the eaves by her win- Sue put on ber hat and jacket, and, poe | jet me call at your place for it,’ he added | J can’t make you understand.’’ 
\ dow, and laughed lightly as she saw Jef-/| siviy for the convenience of carrying, | apoiogetically. “You do yourself an injustice,” she said. 
trey bending earnestiy over a copy of the | \nrust the handkerchief in the bosom of her “Why did you not let me send it?” she | ‘You express yournell vety well!’’ 
18 loca: dally paper. dress, where it lay hidden ail the preced- | asked, witn faint curiosity. “Now you aré laughing at me,”’ be said. 
it “Well, have I got a tremendous slating, | ing day, and started. ‘Well, L'il tell you,” he said, “Won't “Ag you would lsogh st me, Lord Ne- 
“4 Jefirey?’’ she said almost careiessly. it was a gilorious morning, with only a} you sit down and rest? It’s warm thin | ville, if I believed what you said!’ she re- 
rn “Siating!”’ be replied, “If anything, it | feather of cloud bere and there in the sky, | morning, and you bave walked far, per- | torted, not sharply, but with a sweet grav- 
il- is too laudatory: read it!” and he held it | and the birds sang as if winter were an un- | haps" ity that was indeacrivable. 
rs out to her. known season in this England of cold. Sbe hesitated a moment, then set down, “[ said | would tell you the truth, and 
- ‘“atter breakfast; Iam so hungry,’’ she With ber stage copy of “Komeo and Ju- | almost on the spot she had sat the preced- | I've told nothing but the truth,’’ he said 
yes contentediy. ‘Read itto me, Jeffrey; all | liet’ under ber arm, Doris Marlowe, the | ing day, and Cecil Neville could not help | earnestly. ‘I daresay it seems strange to 
on tue nicest paragraphs,’ aud she laughed | aimple child of nature, the famous actress, | a wild wieh rushing to bis beart that he | you that I should have this feeling about 
as again. nade her way to the meadows, was once again lying at her feet! our meeting yesterday. I daresay you for- 
He glanced at Doris under his heavy The Barton folks have something else to He sat down on the bank, as near to her | got al! about it half-an-hour afterwards! 
s brows, do than wander in their meadows, and | as he dared, and leant on his elbow to. | Why should. you remember it, you who 
a “Atany rate, your success has not made | Doris did not meet asoul; the great elma, | wards ber. have #0 much to think of?’’ 
endl you vain, Doris,’’ he said with grim appro- | which threw their shadows over the brook, **You see, I’m only a visttor at the Tow- Doria turned ier face away, leat her eyes 
- val, were as solitary as if they had been planted | ers, The marquis-—tnat’s my uncle, you | should betray her, and tell bim how much, 
“If itsahould make anyone vain, itshould | in Kden, But lonely as the spot was, | know—’’ how constantly she had ,thougnt of nim! 
ned you—not me, dear,”’ she said quietly. “It| Doris peopled it with memories; and she “[ didn’t know,” she sald, with a faint —*You,’’ he went on, ‘‘who are soclever 
i, was you made last night’s Juliet, good or | stood by the brook, and recalled the vision | einile, her eyes fixed dreamily on her | and gifted, » great actress with no end of 
kte- bad.” of the powerful figure on the great horse, | book. people round you——” 
Re- “Very well,’ he said; “1’ll be vain for | aa i: appeared before her the moment prior —Of course not,” be assented. ‘Well, She looked at him with a pensive smile. 
puic, both of us, Yes, itis a wonderfully good | to its being hurled at ber feet. we don’t get on together. He is—not to “But you are wrong, quite wrong,”’ she 
critique, and I think the news of your suc- ‘sHow strange that he should have been | put too fine a point on it—about as dina. | said. “I am not @ great actress. [ast 
ohn cess will reach London, too. There were | at the theatre last night!”’ she thougnt. greedbie a personage as you'd tind in two | night was my first success, If success it 
\aed a couple of critics from London in the | «How curious it must bave seemed t him, | days’ walk! We never have got on tlogeth- | waa——"’ 
aoe stalls; I didn’t tell you last night, in case | seeing me there as Juliet! [| wander| er. They say that a man always hates tie “There in no ‘if’ about it!” he @aid, with 
bim it should make you nervous.” whetner he was sorry or glad!” feliow who is tocome after bim, uniess it | fervententhusiaain. ‘it wasatremendous 
d six Sine looked at him thoughtfully. She could not answer the question to her | happens to be his own 80n; and I suppose | success! Why, | heard people declaring 
— “I don’t think 1t would have made much | gatisfaction, but she stood motioniens for a | that's the reason thé marquis hates me that there had been nothing like !t since 
bern ditterence,” sbe said. “1 seemed to forget | moment or two, recailing the words he had | ——” Kate Terry's suliet! And I—thoagh I’m 
was everybody and everything——"’ spoken as he stood beside the fly lust “Beeause you are to be the next mar- | not much aecount—~I was never so much 
oo “After the second act,” he put in, night. quia?” ee sald. curried out of myself, Why, to tell you 
coon She blushed to her temples. Then she took the bandkerchief from He nodded ovoolly, and tilted his hat so | how great and grand you were, | actually 
{ the “There was a distinct change then: I no- | her bosom, and, foiding it with careful | that it screened his eyes from the sun, and | forgottbat you were the young jady wh» 
ticed it, and I bave been puzzling wy brain | neatness, placed iton the bank where she | permitsed him to feast apou her beautiful | was #0 good to me yesterday, and oniy 
(oo to account for it. Perhaps you can explain | had sat. face wore completely. thought of you as Shakspeare’s Juliet; and 
, and it” ‘s]t is not likely that anyone, will come “Yes, tnat is about it; bot I'll give the | I felt quite ashamed that I had ever given 
ae She shook her head, and kept her eyes | here before hé comes to fetch it this after- | marquis the oredit of hating everybody ai) | # mach trouble © so great a personage.” 
went fixed on her plate. noon,’’ she said. round, biinself into the bargain, | daresay; His wari, ardent praise touched er, 
as a0 “No? Strange. But such inspirations Almoat pefore the words were out of her | but I fancy he reserves a special line of de- and her lips quivered, 
aoe are not uncommon with genius: and yours | lips, a stalwart form leapt the hedge, and | testation for Lis own relatives, Ah, you | Juliet “—— only a simple girl, a! a 
rents in genius, Doris,’’ | svood before her. | are swiling,’’ pe pcoggele ff, — the short | she said If she had aro * 
. ‘Don't frighten neé Jeffrey ehe said D ris started an a _ — — eto a * : 
» w th a faint smile pale anda of nposed, Sle eal Tt. Hy On You are woncer g Wia nis as & - ave 
w iti ny Siking you © ser ® na * ad Ww aK 
bave agreed with Brow! mana- |; os , ot shen : 
, Well, now 6 8a i 8 apo 6 uno over a0 y ‘ pushed 
ger,’”’ he went o1 ‘that you should piay | : a . i: anetin os Mi | Dorie amiled nin im eonent | amet off bbe te heen | 
Pe'Juliet’ for a week, and after that some " gy: [ seem isted b me 7 — ” “s ee Uwe Wie © re +, 
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gesture, “Bat I know you must have 
something else to think of than the fellow 
who was such an idiot as to jump a hedge 
before he saw what wason the other side; 
and, of course,* you must bave no end of 
—of people round youl” 

“Bat I have not! You are quite wrong,”’ 
she said, with her sweet, thougbtfual smile. 
“I live with an old friend, who has been 
like a father to me! I haven’t any father or 
mother, and I see no one, except at the 
theatre, and then only in the way of busi- 
ness,’’ and sbe laughed, 

He listened as if every word she dropped 
frou ber sweetly curved lips were a pearl. 

“How strange it sounds! You so ciever 
and beau——#o great an actress,’’ 

“Yea,” she said dreamily; ‘!] suppose it 
does sound strange! Everybody thinks 
that an actrass must be the gayost of the 
gay: surrounded by light-hearted penpie, 
turning night into day, and living on cham- 
pagne and roast chicken.’’ She smiled, 
‘“Jefirey and 1 know scarcely anyone, and 
Ido notthink I have tasted cham pagne, ex- 
cepting once, when one of the managers 
had a benefit; and we go atraight to bed 
directly we get home from the theatre; 
and, on, it ls quite different to what people 
imagine,”’ 

He drew forwarda little, so that the hand 
upop which he leant nearly touched the 
eige of her cotton dress, 

“‘And—and you didn’t quite forget our 
strange meeting?’ 

“| am not in the habit of seeing gentile- 
men flang from their horses at my feet, 
lord Neville,’ she said, but she turned 
her head from him, 

‘And 1,"" he said, ‘‘Why, I have not 
been able to getit out of my head! I thought 
of you every minute; and { tried not to, 
because—’’ 

‘‘Because?’’ she said, ‘Pray go on!” 
and she emiled, 

“Well,” he said modestly, ‘because it 
seomed like presumption. And then | 
went to the theatre, and—’’ he stopped. 
“For a moment or two I couldn’t believe 
that it was really you on the stage there. 
And when the people in the theatre began 
to shout cut your name, it woke me from 
a kind of dream.” 

She amiled in silence, then she made a 
movement threatening her departure, 

“Ab, wait a littie while!l’”’ he pleaded. 
“I]t im delightful here in the sunshine, 
Don’t go for a minute ortwo, I wish——” 
he stopped. 

“What ia it you wish?’ she asked, re- 
garding him with smiling eyes that drooped 
under bis ardent ones. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish that you would 
let me go home with you and see Mr, 
Jefirey——"’ 

“Jeffrey Fiint,’’ she said, She shook her 
head, ‘‘He sees no one, makes no acquain- 
tances. He—he is very reserved,”’ 

Speaking of him reminded her of the 
fact that be would strongly disapprove of 
her interview with the strange young gen- 
tleman. She rose 

“I must go now,” she said. ‘I have not 
asked whether you wére hurt by your fall, 
Lord Neville, but I hope you were not,’’ 

‘‘Must you go?’’ he said, ignoring the reat 
of her sentence as of no account. ‘We 
seein to have been talking only a few 
minutes! And there was such a iot that J 
wanted to say! I wanted Ww tell you ali that 
I thought when | eaw you last night; but 
1 couldn't if 1 bad the chance, because I am 
a perfect idiot when it comes to expressing 
myself, ButlI do think it was wonderfal! 
Are you going to piay tonight? But of 
course you are,’”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, abseently, “1 play to- 
night. I play every night!” 

‘*] shail be there,”’ he said, as if it were 
a matter of course, 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Of course I shall!" he said, “Why, 
last night 1 seemed to have a kind of in- 
terest in it which the other people in the 
theatre hadn't, Yos, As if—as if—I knew 
you intimately, you know. Of course I 
shall be there! And I shall bring a big 
bouquet, What flowers do you like best?”’ 

Spe almost started, as if she had not been 
listening to bim; as es matter of fact, she 
had been listening to the deep, measured 
voice rather than the words, 

“Flowers ?—oh,—violets,” she said, un- 
thinkingly. 

“Whyl!l’’ be exclaimed. ‘That is what I 
threw you last night! Of course you didn’t 
know. You can’t see beyond the footlighta, 
can you? I’ve beard you can’t. Violets! 
l’li get some. I shall take a seat in the 
stalls to-might. 1 shall see and hear you 
better there.’’ 

“] should have thought you had seen and 
heard me enough already,’’ she said with a 
emifle. 

“No, but I 
eagerly. 


haven't ! he responded 


“] couldn't see you or hear you 








#00 much if I looked at you and listened to 
you ali day!” 

Her tace grew crimson, but she turned 
her bead towards him with a smile on her 
face, 

“For flattery, pure and simple, I don’t 
think you could surpass that, Lord 
Neviile,”’ 

“Fiattery P’ he exclaimed, as if burt. “Ist 
is mo flattery, it is the honest truth. And, 
Miss Mariowe, I do ask you to believe—” 
he saw ber start and lift ber head as if lis- 
tening, and looking up to ascertain the 
cause, saw that her eyes were fixed upon 
some spot behind him, and he beard the 
sound of footateps. 

‘‘] must go,” she sald, as if suddenly 
awakened to a sense of the situation. 

“Ah, no,” he breathed; then he leant 
towards her with half-timid eagerness, 
“WIIl you come to-morrow ?—we have said 
#0 iittle—the time has been so short!” 

The footsteps came nearer. 

“I promise—nothing,”’ said Doris, her 
brows coming together, and with a half 
glance at his earnest face she glided away 
from him, 

Lord Neville rose and iooked after her 
with the expression which encompassed 
the desire to follow ber; but in that moment 
a hand feil lightly upon his shoulder, and 
a voice exclaimed,— 

“What, Otany!’’ 

Lord Neville swung round, 

‘‘Hallo, Spenser!’’ hesaid, “Why, what 
on earth brought you here?” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

fY\HEK new comer was # man apparently 
| of middle age; I say apparentiy, be- 

cause opinions on that subject were 
extremely ouonfiicting. Some persons re- 
garded Spenser Oburchili as quite a young 
man, Others declared that he had reached 
the meridian of life, and there were some 
who were inclined to think that he was, 
if anything, on the verge of old age. 

His appearance was singular, He was of 
mediam height, with a figure that was 
elther naturally youthful, or admirably 
preserved. He was fair almost to effemin- 
acy, and he wore bis bair long and brushed 
back from his face; and he was close 
shaven. But it was not the length of the 
hair that lent bim his singularity, but the 
expression of his face and bis manner, 

If he was not the moet amiable of men, 
his countenance belied him. There was 
always 9 smile, soft and bland, and good- 
tempered in his eyes, on his lips, and as 
the Irishman said, “all over him.’’ The 
suile in conjunction with the fair face and 
long hair gave bim so confiding and be 
nevolent an expression that the world 
had long ago come to the conclusion that 
Spenser Churchill was the epitome of ail 
the virtues, 

Most men and women were fond of con- 
fiding in him; most men—not all—trusted 
him; he was regarded by crossing-sweepers, 
waiters, and beggars generally as their 
natural prey, and s0 efiective was his 
smile, that even when he did not bestow 
his alms, he always received a blessing 
from the disappointed ones, 

Whenever bis name was mentioned, 
someone was sure to say,— 

“Oh, Spenser Oburohbill! Yes! Awfally 
goou-natured fellow, you know. No end 
of a good soul, Share his last crust with 
you. Kind of cherub with legs, don’t you 
know.”’ 

Bat if strict inquiry had been made— 
which it never was—it would have been 
difficult to bring forward evidence to prove 
the benevolent Spenser had ever shared 
anything with anybody, or that he had 
ever been liberal with anything, excepting 
always the sinile and his soft persuasive 
voice, 

Of his past history, and indeed, his pres- 
ent mode of life, the persons who were al- 
ways ready to praise him, knew very little 
—or nothing, and yet he was always 
spoken of as one of the best known mea in 
society. 

You met bim everywhere at the first re- 
ception of the season, at the meeting of the 
Pour-in-Hand Olub, at the smoking room 
of the “Midnight,” sauntering in the foyer 
at the opera, seated in the stalls of the fash- 
fonable theatres, in county houses of the 
most exclusive kinda, on the shady side of 
Pall Mail, in the picture galleries, at the 
big concerts, at dinner parties, 

His neat figure waa always most carefully 
dreased, his countenance always serene 
and placid, as if the worid were the most 
charming of all possibie places, and had 
been specially created for Spenser 
Churehill; and with the benedictory smile 
always shining. 

He was rich, it was supposed he was a 
bechelor, it was thought; he was counected 
with half the peerage, so it was stated; and 
that was all concerning his private life that 





anyone knew. Bat if little was known 
about bim, Spencer Oburchii! knew « great 
deal about other people: some ssid, too 
mucb. 

Lord Neville’s surprise at seeing him 
was quite uncalled for, because Spenser 
Charcbill was in the habit of “turning up” 
at the most unlikely places, and af the 
most unlikely times; and whatever sur- 
prise you might feel at seeing bim, ne 
never expressed any at meeting you. 

Now, a+ Lord Neville stared at bim, he 
biandly and placidly smiled, as if he had 
parted from Neville only a quarter of-an- 
hour ago, and. neld out his hand as if he 
were bestowing s bishopric vy the action. 

“Why, the last time | saw you was at 
Nice!’ said Lord Neville, with a laugh, 
“and here you are at Barton! What on 
earth brings you bere? Don’t make the 
usual answer about the two-twenty-five 
train and your legs——” 

“] wasn’t th nking of doing so,” said 
Spenser Churchill, softly. “What a charm- 
ing spot!” and he looked round with a 
soft rapture beaming on his face, ‘“Charm- 
ing! So rural, That brook—tnove irees— 
the clear, spring ak y—the song of the birds 
—didn’t | bear human voices, by the way?’ 
he asked; as it is to be noticed that he 
didn’t break off to put the question abrupt- 
ly, but allowed it to form portions of his 
softly-gliding sentence, as if it were the 
most innocent and careless of queries, and 
be let his eye fall with a gentle, interroga- 
tion on the handsome face. 

Lord Neville looked aside for a moment, 
Oherubimic as Spenser Charchill was, 
Lord Neviile did not quite care to answer 
the question. 

“] daresay,’”’ he said; “but you haven't 
answered me yet, Spenser, What brings 
you here?’ 

“A deeply-rooted love of the country, my 
dear Ciesy; from a child I have revelled 
in—er—the green meadows and tne purling 
brook. 1 always fiy from town at every 
opportunity. And you?” 

“] am etaying at Barton,’’ said Cecil 
Neville rather snortly. 

Spenser Oburchill raised his pale eye- 
brows with a faint surprise, 

“With the marquis—witb the uncle?” he 
said softly. 

“Exactly. You are surprised: so was I 
when | got the Invitation.” 

“No, really? Ab, l am 80 giad! It is so 
nice to see relations living together in har- 
mony——” 

‘Bat we don’t live in barmony!” broke 
in Neville, in bie impetuous fashion. “We 
have only met once or twice, and have 
nearly quarrelied on each occasion.” 

“On, come, I don’t think tne dear mar- 
quis could quarrel with you, his nephew,.’”’ 

“No, you’re right,’’ se’? Neville, with 
arather grim laugh. “The dear marquis 
doesn’t quarrel, he’s too highly polished to 
do anything so vulgar, he only carries on 
until one is driven half mad by the long- 
ing to piteh bim out of the window—’’ 

“My dear Neville! Always the same 
wild recklessness. Pitch the marquis out 
of the window!” and Spenser Oparebill 
laughed—a kind of dove-like coo, “Now, 
that is sostrange! lelways find the mar- 
quis so delightfully charming ——’’ 

“But so you does everybody,” retorted 
Lord Neville laughing. 

“Well, most people are, aren’t they?” 
said Spenser Oburchill biandly. . 

“{ don’t know,” replied Lord Neville. 
“]’m afraid I must be getting back, I’m 
due at lunch,’’ he pulled out his watch, 
but instead of looking at it, gianced in the 
direction Doris had taken. 

“Looking for anyone?” inquired Spen- 
ser softly. 

Lord Neville started rather impatiently. 

“No,” he said, “oh, no, Where are you 
staying? 1’ll look you up——” 

“I'll come with you,” said Spenser, 
“The waik will be delightfal, and | am so 
giad to see you.”’ 

“All right, come on then,” said Lord 
Neville, and the two started in the direo- 
tion of the Towers, 

Spenser Churohbill did most of the talk- 
ing—it was almost like singing, so soft and 
bland and unobtrusive was the voice; 
Lord Neville listening rather absently, 
aud making answers rather wide of the 
mark at times—for he was thinking of 
Doris—and when they reached the en- 
trance to the avenue he stopped. 

“I’m sorry I can’t take upon myself to 
ask you in to lunch, Spenser,’’ he said 
with a laugh, “out my uncle might—and 
probably would—consider it a liberty, and 
have you, possibly both of us, chucked 
out; and though I shouldn’t mind it, you 
mightn’t like it, you know.” 

“I really think I’ll take the risk,’’ said 
Spenser, “The marquis and I are such 
old trienda, that I—yes, I’l! chance being 
expelled.” 





‘All right,’’ sssented Lord Neville as 
before, ‘Come on, then; and don’t blame 
me if the consequences are as I suggested,” 

“No, I won't blame you,” said Spenser 
Charchill. 

They made their way to the hall, and the 
groom of the chambers and the footmen 
received them as if they were royal visitors, 

Lord Neville said,— 

“Tell the marquis that Mr. Spenser 
Churchill bas arrived piease.’’ 

The groom did not look surprised, but 
merely bowed as he departed. 

The drewing room was empty,and the two 
men stoed talking fora minute; then the 
groom came and led Mr, Spenser Oburcbi!! 
to waeb bis hands, and Lord Neville went 
to his room, As be camedown thé luncheon 
bell rang, and he led Spenser Charen!!! 
into the dining room. 

The marquis was already seated, and 
Lord Neville was about to explain Spen- 
ser’s presence, when he saw the marquis 
give a start, and as he rose and extenved 
his band, Neville fancied that he noticed a 
peculiar twitch of the thin, colorless lips, 

‘Ab! Spenser,” said bis lordship, and 
he spoxe, Lord Neville thought, with sone. 
thing less than his usual cold and biting 
hauteur, ‘this is a surprise! Pray be 
seated,” and he himself sank into his chair, 
with no trace of the mental disturbance in 
his face or manner, if there had, indeed, 
been any. 

“You, it is a surprise,’ said Spenser 
Churchill, softly, taking his seat, and un- 
folding his napkin, as if he had been 
lunching at the same table for months past; 
“I was so fortunate as to meet our dear 
Neville in the—er—fields, 1 may say, where 
he was roaming in bappy and poetic soli- 
tude, and he was kind enough to arsure 
me of a welcome if I came on with bim.” 

“His assurance was—on this occasion— 
justified,” said the marquis, with a cold 
giance at the young man, 

Spenser Churchill smiled, as if the taunt- 
ing and exasperating speech were one of 
the most amiable. 

“Thanks,’’ he murmured; “and you are 
well, I hope, marquis?’’ 

“] am never ili,’’ replied his lordship, 
as if he were quite incapable of such vul- 
garity. 

‘‘Ab, no, that 's always so delightful of 
you!’ said Spenser, “Oar dear Nevilie 
enjoys the famous Stoyle constitaticn also; 
he is never ill, are you, Nevilie?’’ 

“No,” said Neville grimly, and without 
lifting his eyes from his plate, 

st] have always been given to understand 
that the posseasion of rude health is the 
privilege of the fool!” remarked the mar- 
quis, “Of course, we are the exceptions 
trom the rule,’’ 

“Exactly,” murmured Spenser, as if 
this were the most charming of compll- 
ments. ‘Some of us, alas, have become 
convinced that we have hearts and livers!’ 

‘Not all of us—so far as the hearts are 
converned,’’ said Neville, curtly. 

The marquis almost smiled: to goad any- 
one into a retort made him as nearly happy 
as it was possible for him to be, 

‘Where are you staying? You will come 
on here, of course ?’’ he said, 

“‘] am staying atthe hotel at Barton. I 
think they call it the ‘Royal.’ It would be 
quite too charming if it did not smell! so 
strongly of stale tobacco and ooffee. 
Toanks, yes, I shall be very glad.” 

The marquis looked at the butler, the 
look meaning, ‘Send for Mr. Speneer 
Churchill’s luggage.’’ The butler glided 
from the room, 

“You find us quitea merry party,’’ said 
the marquis. ‘We have another visitor 
besides Neville——”’ 

“Who can scarcely be counted a visitor,’’ 
murmured Spenser. 

‘(Really that’s scarcely fair,’’ said the mar- 
quis blandly. ‘Neville has his faults, but 
he is not quite the nonentity you would 
represent biw.’’ 

Neville raised his head, stung to a retort, 
when the door opposite him opened and 
Lady Grace entered. 

She was charming, perfectly dressed, 
looking like a vision of one of Lippo 
Lippi’s angels. 

“*]’m afraid I’m late—’’ she began light- 
ly, then her eyes fell upon Spenser’s sinil- 
ing face, and her own paled. For a second 
she stood still and put out her nand as i! 
seeking something to support her then her 
face resumed its usual serenity, and with 
a smile she came forward. 

‘Mr, Spenser Churchill! Really! What 
8 nice surprise!”’ 

‘*How good, how kind Of you to say so!” 
he sang, as he bent over he: hund,. 

“{ am always gocd and kind; I can’t 
help it. Weil, Lord Neville, how have 
you been amusing yourself?” ghe went on, 
as he rose and arranged her chair for her. 
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woods, musing in moody meditation, men- 
tally morbid!’ said Spenser Churobill. 
“J found him beside a parling brook, com- 
posing sonnets, Ledy Gaace,” 

“Or dreaming of last night’s Julie?” 
abe said emilingly. 

He jocked up quickly, but ber eyes 
seemed full of unconsciousness wend inno- 
cence. 

“You did go to the theatre Jast night, 
didn’t you?’ she asked, “They told me 
so.’’ 

“Yes, I went,’’ he replied. 

‘And it was ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ wasn’t 
it?” 

He nodded, 

Sne made ea little grimace, 

Fancy ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at a country 
theatre, Mr. Churchill !—the Romeo strid- 
jog about, ali gasps and sighs, the Juliet 
fat, fair avd forty! Poor Lord Neville!” 
and her ailvery laugh rang softly through 
the room. 

Lord Neville knew that it would be the 
better, wiser course to smile and shrug bis 
shoulders, but he could not, 

‘*]t was quite the reverse,’’ he said, and 
his voice sounded sbort and almost grim, 
“The play was well cam, and admirably 
staged. The Romeo didn’t gasp or strut, 
and the Juliet—” he atopped, feeling that 
his voice had grown more enthusiastic, 
and was betraying him. ‘Oh! she played 
very well,’’ he said, 

“Indeed! Really!” exclaimed Lady 
Grace, “Ougbtn’t we to patronize the iocal 
ialent, marquis ?”’ 

He raised his cold eyes to her lovely face. 

‘¢] am too old to commit mental suicide,” 
ne said; “take Neville’s recommendation, 
and go, if you like, and be sorry for it,” 

She shrugged rer shou!ders, 

“After all, I don’t think I could venture 
on it; it would be—forgive me, Lord 
Neville—too awful. And #o you bave come 
to Barton, Mr, Cnurcbill And trom 
whence, pray?” 

They talked togetberin this light care 
less, half indifferent, blase manner which 
is now—Heaven help us !—the fesbion, and 
Lord Nevilie finished his lonch in silence, 

“{ promise nothing!’’ rang in his ears; 
“] promise nothing!” It was a strange 
answer. Most girls would have said, 
“Yes,” or glanced at him, #0 to speak, in- 
dignently; but, “I promise nothing !’’ she 
had said in her sweet, grave, penetrating 
voice. Would she come? And if she did, 
bow much the happier would it be? What 
on earth had come to bim, that he should 
be unable to think of anything but this 
lovely, bewliching girl, so beautiful in 
face, and great in genius 

He woke witb a start athe marquis rose 
and bowed to Lady Grace wio was quitting 
the rcom. 

‘Qome with me snd smoke a cigar,”’ 
said Lord Neville to Spenser Churchill. 

“Mr, Churchill will do nothing of the 
kind,’ exclaimed Lady Grace, stopping 
and looking over ber shoulder, not at bis 
smiling face, but at the opposite wall, 
‘How inconsiderate you are, Lord Neville, 
you forget that 1 am dying to hear all the 
latest news.”’ 

“I thougbt you'd heard it all,” he said 
witb # smiié. 

‘Not half!’ she retorted 
the terrace, Mr. Churchill.” 

He bowed and smiled, then he turned to 
the marquis. 

“There used to bea very fine old port, 
marquis,’’ he said. 

The marquis glanced at the butler, who 
went out, and returned presently, care- 
fully carrying a bottie ina wicker frame, 
and Mr. Spenser Churchill sipped the 
famous wine with angelic enjoyment. 

“There is nothing like port,¥ be mur- 
mured, ‘nothing. Yes, marquis, you look 
the picture of health. Ab, my dear Neville, 
depend upon it that the moralists are right 
after all, and that, if one would enjoy life 
at ive fullest, the thing is to be good |’’ and 
he smiled beamingly at the marqats who 
had for a generation been called, “Wicked 
Lord Stoy!e.” 

Lord Neville glanced at the pale, cold 
face of his uncle, expecting some cutting 
retort, but the marquis only smiied. 

“You were always a moraiist, Churchill,” 
he said. ‘But your advice comes rather 
late for Neville, who has, I’m afraid, made 
acquaintance with the prodigal’s husks 
pretty often.”’ 

“And now comes back to find the fatted 
calf killed tor him,” sang Mr, Spenser 
Churchill sweetly. 

The mwarq ais rose. 

“Don’t let me interfere with your port,” 
he said. 

Neville looked after him. 

“] think I can stand about 

s,’’ he sald quietly 
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of the window, eh? Fie, fie, my dear Ne- 
ville!” murmured Spenser Cnarchil! with 
a amile. “Shall we go and join Lady 
Grace? She won’t object to a cigarette, I 
s8u ppose?’’ 

“I don’t know; I never asked her,’”’ he 
said, *]'ll goand get some cigars,” and 
he sprang up and left the room, 

Spenser Coorohbill’s bland smile follow- 
ed him for a moment or two, then the ex- 
pression of his face wholly changed. His 
lip seemed to grow rigid, his soft, sleepy 
eyes acute, his very cheeks, usually so soft 
and rotund, hard and angular; and he sat 
with his glass held firmiy in bis hand, 
peering thoughtiuily at the tablecioth. 

Then ne rose, and, carefully examining 
the bottle, poured the remains of it into bis 
giags,and drank it slowly and a, preciative- 
ly, and then stepped through the open 
window cn to the terrace. 

A slim and graceful figure leant against 
the balustrade, 1t was Lady Grace; her 
bands, clasped togetner, were pressed hard 
agains: the atone coping, as if they were 
trying to force their way through it, and 
the face she turned towards him was pale 
and anxious, the face of one waiting tor 
the verdict, of one expecting the dread flat 
oi a Judge. 

W ith a benign smile, more n arked than 
ever, perhaps intensified by the famous 
port, he slowly approached ber, 

“What an exquisite view,” he said softly, 
and extending his bands as if he were pro 
Louncing a benediction on the scenery ; 
‘now that nature is in her spring-time. 
How refreshing, how inspiring, how 
vernal! I cannot express to you, Lady 
Grace, how deeply this beauteous prospect 
wwoves me! Oce must have a hard and un 
iumpressiunabie heart indeed, who is not 
moved by such a landscape as this: so soft, 
s0—er—green ——’’ 

Her clasped hands grew together more 
tightly. 

“Why have you come here?’”’ she said, 
sudden.y, in a strained voice. 

He raised his pale eyebrows. 

‘“*Here—on the terrace, do you mean, 
Lady Grace?” he said, in the voice of an 
innocent, unsophisticated chiid; ‘surely 
you forget. You, yourself, asked me!” 

“Why have you come here?’ she re- 
peated, 

Without changing his expression or his 
attitude of biand, serene enjoyment, he 
murmured: 

“*] came because I thought you wanted 
me——and you do!’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CRUELTY TO MOTHERS. 








rion?”’ 

“I would like to, but I don’t see how 
Ican.” The tone was not impatient, but 
burried. “1 have this essay to finish for 
the society this evening. 1 must go to our 
French bistory class in an hour, then to a 
guild meeting, and get back to my German 
,esson at five o’clock.”’ 

“No, you can’t help me, dear, You look 
worn out yourself. Never mind. If I tie 
up my bead, perbaps | can finish this,’’ 

“Through at last,” said Marion, wearily, 
giving s finishing touch to “The Develop- 
ment of Religious Ideas among the 
Greeks,” at the same time glancing quick- 
ly at the clock, Her attention was arrested 
by astrange sight. Her tired mother had 
fallen asleep over her sewing. 

That was not surprising, but the startled 
girleaw bending over ber mother’s pale 
face two angels, each looking earnestly at 
the sleeper. 

“What made that weary look on this 
woman’s face?’’ asked the stern, strange- 
looking angel ot the weaker, sadder one, 
‘‘Has God given ber no daughters?”’ 

“Yea,” replied the other, ‘but they have 
no time to take care of their mother, ’ 

“Notimel!l’’ cried the other, ‘‘What do 
they do with all the time I am letting 
them have?’’ 

“Well,” replied the Angel of Life, ‘1 
keep their bands and hearts full. bey 
are affectionate daughters, much admirea 
for their good works; but tney do not 
know they are letting the one they love 
most slip from my arms into yours, Those 
grey hairs come from overwork, and anx- 
lety to save extra money for the music and 
French lessons, Those pale cheeks faded 
while the girls were painting roses and 
pansies on velvet or satin.” 

The dark ange! frowned. 

“Young ladies must be accom plished 
pow,” explained the other, ‘Those eyes 
grew dim sewing for the girls, to give 
them time to study ancient history snd 


(‘x0 you help me a few minutes, Ma- 


modern languages; those wrinkies caine 
because the giris had not time W share the 
sares and worries everyday iife. Tha 
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giected and lonely, while the giris are 
working for the women of India; that tired 
look comes from getting up so early, while 
the poor exhausted girls are trying to sleep 
back the late bours they gave to study or 
spent at the concert; those fest are so weary 
because of their ceaseless walk around the 
house all day.” 

‘Surely the girls help too?” 

“What they can. But their feet get 
weary enough going round begging for the 
charity hospital and the church, and hunt 
ing up the poor and sick.” 

‘No wonder,"’ said the Angel of Death, 
‘so many mothers call ns. This is indeed 
sed—loving, indastrious girls giving their 
mother to my care as soon as selfish, 
wicked ones !’’ 

“Ab, the hours are so crowded,”’ said 
Lite, wearily, “Giris who are cultured, or 
take an active part in life, have no time to 
take care of the nother who spent so much 
tine in bringing them up.” 

“Then I must place my seal on her 
brow,” said the Angel of Death, bending 
over the sleeping woman. 

“No! nol” cried Marion, springing from 
her seat; ‘I will take care of her if you will 
only stay!’’ 

‘Daughter, you must have nightmare— 
wake up, dear. 1 fear you have missed 
your history class,’”’ 

“Never mind, mamma, { am not going 
to-day. I am rested now, and I will make 
those buttonholes while you curl up on the 
sofa and takeansp. I’ll send word to the 
guild professor that I must be excused to- 
day, for | am gcing to see to supper my- 
self, and make some of those muffins you 
like,” 

“But, dear, I dislike to take your time.’’ 

‘Seeing you have never given me any 
time. Now, go to sleep, mamma dear, as 
I did, and don’t worry about me, You are 
of more consequence than ali the languages 
or classes in the world,” 

So, after having been snugly tucked in a 
warm afghan, with a tender kiss from her 
daughter, usually too busy for such de- 
monstrations, Mrs, Henson fell into a 
sweet, restful sleep, 

‘\] see we might Mave lost the best of 
mothers in our mad rush to be educated 
and usefal in this hurrying, restless day 
and generation,” Marion sollioquised, as 
she occasionally stole a giance at the sleep- 
ing mother. “After this, what time she 
does not need I shall devote to outside 
work and study. Until she gets well re- 
stored I will take charge of the house, and 
give up all the societies except one—that 
I’il have by myself, if the other girls won't 
join—a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Mothers,”’ 

And Marion kept her word. A few 
months later one of the woman.-rights class 
remarked to her: 

“We miss your bright essays so much, 
Minas Marion. You seem to have lost all 
your ambition to be highly educated. You 
are letting your sisters get ahead of you, { 
hear. How young your mother looks to 
have grown daughters! I never saw her 
looking so weil.” 

Then Marion felt rewarded for being a 
member of what she calls the ''S,P.0.M.” 

— O, H. 
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‘CASTE IN iNDIA.—The Brahman, of 
course, must be found wherever there is a 
temple; and the Rajput will be found in 
secular alliance with the service, Then, 
wherever there are a few houses clustered 
together will be found the Banirja, or 
money-lender. Tbe Teli caste supplies the 
oilman, and the Barbi the carpenter, with- 
out which no viliage can get along. The 
cobbler, who also skins the carcasses of the 
cattle, is a Chamar; the washerman is a 
Dbobi; the barber isa Napit; and the scav- 
enger isa Dom. Besiues these castes are 
represented, Karmakar, the blacksmith; 
Kumbar, the potter; Madak and Kandu, 
the confectionera, who make up the farina- 
ceous food of the people; Sunri, the wine- 
seller; Barni and Tamoli, who prepare and 
sell the pan-leaf and betel-nut; Tanti and 
Jugi, weavers; and Mali, the flower and 
vegetable dealer. These are the artisans of 
the community; and the agriculturistes are 
Kaibarthas; the cow-keepers are Gwalis; 
the poatmen are Maliah; and the fisher- 
menare Tevi, Intercommunication rests 
with the Kanar, or palkieé-bearers, Learn- 
ing ia the province of the Kaysestha, who 
furnish the schoolmaster, .ue@ village ac- 
countant, and ine landlord’s secretary or 
clerk. he day-laborers and the field- 
bands are Bhuinyas and K hawars, 
a <a Ee _ 
INDICATING CaALLIPKKS.—A new ealli- 
pers are designed W indicate on & soaie the 
inside measurement of the thing to which 
they are applied, 


One leg of the callipers is | 


Bric-a-Brac. : 


Book Lovars.—Book-lovers have a ian- 
guage of their own, For example, « 
bibliopegiat is a bibliopbile with a special 
regard for bookbindings; a bibiiotaph is a 
book-miser; a bibiiopoie is a bookseller for 
bibliophiles; a biblioklept is a stealer of 
valuable books, A man who bas a colleo- 
tion of choice manuscripts and refuses to 
let another consult them is a bibliotaph. 
Bibliolatry ia the worship of books, 


St. Marx.—St. Mark is represented 
seated, writing. By his side is a couchant 
winged lion, embiematical of the resurrec- 
tion, which grand mystery St. Mark so 
fully describes, There is a tradition that 
the lion’s whelp is porn dead and remains 
#0 three days until the father lion breathes 
upon his offspring and iniuses into him the 
breath of life. Many think that thia is the 
origin of the lion being always associated 
with St. Mark by the different artista. 


PLarine Oarps.—A tax upon playing- 
Cards is universal in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Spain, America being the only 
other country which does not now tax 
playir.g-cards sold for home consumption. 
France collects the tax by means of the 
paper used for making the cards, which is 
manufactured specially and is sold by the 
Government at a rate which covers the tax. 
In {taly and Germany a smal! device is 
impressed u pon the ace of hearta, indicating 
that the tax has been paid. 


K isstn@ — One would suppose that kisa- 
ing would obtein in loeland, as the act is 
said to give warmth to the blood; but not 
so, A man who osculates an unmarried 
female there against her wili—note the 
line, reader!—renders himself liable; and 
if he has obtained the lady’s sanction, her 
cruel guardian can demand legal repara- 
tion! A Finnish matron—probably of loe- 
landic origin—hearing of our time-honored 
custom of ilp service, declared that if her 
liege lord attempted such liberties with 
her, he would find the door locked when 
he next came home “from the lodge,” 


— 


Birnp's Nasts.—Many are the out of the 
way and strange places selected by birda 
in which to build their nests, They have 
been found in castaway boots and hata, 
under railway sleepers, and in divers un- 
expected associations; but of all the most 
extraordinary places is the interior of a 
buman skull. The skuli is that of some 
unfortunate Kaffir, who bed probably been 
killed. In South Africa decom position soon 
takes place, and in a short time the bones 
wuuld bleach and fall to pieces, One por- 
tion of the skull had aiready fallen away, 
exposing the hollow cavity of the head, 
wuen the wagtalils in search of a sheltered 
and cosy place, selected it for their nest, 


A Naw Vers.—A new verb, to “ante- 
pone,” has beoome a claimant for public 
adoption, It evidently avoids the round- 
about way in which, by several words of a 
sentence, we have been in the habit of ex- 
pressing the idea which is the opposite of 
that contained in the accepted word ‘poat- 
pone,’ This means to piace after, in point 
of time; ‘‘ante-pone’’ means to place before, 
in point of time. It is correctly formed 
from two Latin words, and, ina literary 
point of view, can scarcely be objected to, 
it will be a more condensed and a shorter 
mode of expression to use single words 
such as “‘ante-pone,”’ “ante-poned,”’ “ante 
poning,’’ and ‘“‘ante-ponement,” than sen- 
tences stating that events fixed for a cer- 
tain date were to come off on a date prior to 
the one originally intended, 


CHINESE GIKLS,—A Chinese girl who is 
partaking of tue last neal she in to eat in 
her tather’s house previous to her mar- 
riage, site at the tabie with her parents and 
brotbers: butshe must eat no more than 
half the bowl of rice set before her, eine 
her departure will be followed by owuntin- 
ual scarcity in the domincile she is jeav- 
ing. Ifa bride breaks the heel of her shoe 
in going from her father’s to her huaband’s 
house, it is orninous of unhappiness in ber 
new relations. A bride, while putting on 
her wedding garments, stands in a round, 
shallow basket. This oconduoes to her 
leading a placid, well-rounded lite in her 
futare home, After her departure from 
her father's door, her mother puta the bas 
ket over the mouth of the oven. to stop the 
mouths of all who would make adverse 
comment on her daughter, and then situ 
down before the kitohen range, that Her 
peace and leisure may be duplicated in 
daughter’s life. 
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proiongéu sad pointed w form the hand of 
a graduuted scale, Which gives the ineasure 
ment. A wodified form of the instrument | 
a also made for telling outside dimeasions, 
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WHAT! 


BY D. RK. HM, 


Oh, what te the love or the bate of men’ 
What ls their praise or their blame’ 
Their blame ie a breath, bet an echo of death, 
And a estar that glows bright and is gone from the 
sight— 
Ah! soch is the vanishing goerdon of fame. 


Oh, what te the grief or the Joy of life? 
What is ite pleasure or patn? 
The Joye we pursue pass away like the dew; 
And Wough u'tter the grief, me brings reliet 
To the heart that ls wounded again and again. 


Ob, what is the lose or the gala of timer 
And what ls success’ fair crown? 
The gain that we prize—io! It fades and ft fies: 
And the lues we depiore as quickly is o'er, 
There ls litte to choose ‘twit ilfe'samiles aud 
life's frowne. 


Oh, men they may love and they may bat, 
It matters little to me.) 
Vor life le a breath, and hastens death 
To gather io all, from the Lutand wall, 
To the house that ls parrow—to the heuse that is 
free, 
-_—_—oOo iOS. 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIKOR OF PATOH- 
WORK," “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 


‘‘a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 


“WEDDED HANDS,’ 


RTO., BTO, 


CHAPTER XI1,—(OONTINURD.) 

7O; CERTAINLY Kathieen Elwyn was 

N not the one who would betray an- 

other woman's weakness or publish 
anputher women’s wisery! She had made 
up her mind long belore she sat down to 
dinnes that night that Luolile'’s secret, 
which she bad #0 unfortunately discovered 
should be perfectly safe with her, and that 
whatshe had seen should, if possibie, be 
forgotten by her, 

Kathleen leaned forward across the green 
tabieto make her firatetroke. Her grace- 
ful figure, as shoe stretched bherarm aiong 
her cue, showed to ita fullest advantage, 

“Strike the ball a little to the right, Miss 
Elwyn!” caied one, 

“Not too nard!”’ cautioned another, 

“Alm at the cushion just above the 
pocket!” sald a third, 

As for Colonel Elwyn, whose ball she 
was playfng at, he entreated her lugubri- 
ously not to make an end of his wretched 
life before its time, 

She wasthe object of general notiee, 
Everybody crowded about ber, Kathleen, 
asthe fair young dauguter of the house, 
would tn any case have commanded a good 
deal of attention; but, in addition to her 
position as Lord Elwyn’s only obild and 
heiress, sie had within her all the eiements 
of great popularity—obarming manners, 
good looks, a sweet-toned laugh, and one 
of the most unselfish dispositions in the 
world, 

Kverybody thought ber a great improve- 
menton the cold imperious Lucille, who 
for #0 many years bad been the only gir! at 
Clortell Towers, and everybody rejoiced in 
the genial change, 

All this, which was by no means un- 
noticed by her deepened and intensified 
Miss Lucille Maitiaad’s aversion and ani- 
mosity. 

Kathleen hit her ball sharply and pocket- 
6d the green ball triumphantly. A merry 
peal of laughter greeted her success, Colo. 
nel Eiwyn, in mock woe, wrung bis bands 
aod bewalled ber cruelty. 

Nhe iooked very pretty laughing et him 
and rej icing over bis discomfiture. Then’ 
she played her second stroke—and missed! 
There was a littic pause in the game, At 
this precise inowent Lucille stepped up to 
her. 

“Kathieen,” she said distinctly and 
markedly, ‘1 have only now remembered 
that 1 have forgotten to give you an impor- 
tant message that | have for you.” 

“A message, Lucille? Is it from dear 
papa?’ 

Somebow everybody was listening and 
waiting. Major De la Braille, whose play 
it was, was chalking his cue; the reat of 
the party were grouped around. 

Lucille saw that Adrian, leaning against 
the table on the farther side, had bis eyes 
fixed with en odd yearning expression in 
them upon Lord Kiwyn’s radiant young 
daughter. 

Only Laurence Doyle, standing a little 
apart, looked very moodiiy and listened 
with averted eyes, 

“Ie it from papa?’ 
again. 

‘Oh, dear, no—from 
dearer friend than j 


inguired Kathleen 


&tmuch nearer and 
» t 
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Indeed! 1 cannot nosive whom you 
mean! 








“] will not describe him. In fact,” with 
a sneer, ‘he would be indescriable! He said 
he was ‘a great pal’ of yours!”’ 

Kethieen'’s eyes were wide open with 
surprise. Everypody was listening; even 
Coionei Eiwyn had forgotten totake his 
green bailout of the poeket, and drew 
near in order to hear what Lucille was say- 
ing. 

“Wiil you kindly tell me whom you 
inean, and what the message wasT’’ askea 
the girl very quietly. ‘1 don’t think it can 
be really for me—I know nobody whom I 
could call ‘a greai pal.’ ”’ 

“No? Ab, well, he called you his ‘pal’!’’ 
iaughed Lactile carelessly. “Here, my 
dear—it is a letter for you!’’ 

She drew an envelope trom her pocket, 
and flung it down with something like de- 
Hance upon the billiard-tabie—e dirty enve- 
lope, bulging out at one side, creased at the 
otuer, and with biack finger-smudges 
acroas it—an envelope that did not look as 
ifan educated person had fastened it up, 
even ifthe sorawling direction, “To Miss 
K, E!wyn,” bad not betrayed it to be the 
writing of ap iiliverate individual. 

Everybody looked atit curiously. Kath- 
leen coiored, No suspicion of the truth 
had entered ber mind as yet—only a sus- 
picion of uufair piay;some trick was be- 
ing played upon her—it wassome trap to 
iMeke Dor appear ridiculous, 

The publicity of the thing, the little veil 
of mystery in which Lacilie had enveioped 
it, annoyed and disturbed ber. She took 
up the envelope, and, murmuring a faint 
‘Thank you,’ made as though she would 
have put it at once into her pocket, 

‘*Nu, nol” cried Lucilie. “You are to 
open it at once—before witnesses, I was tola 
it wasto be! Here we ali are, ready to wit- 
noss! Open it, Kathleen, or we shall think 
it contains something that you are ashamed 
ol!” , 

“Ob, certainly!’’ she said coldly. 

Kverybody by thistime wason tiptoe 
with curiosity. Kathleen tore open the 
envelope, 

“Whatan absurd fuse about nothing!’ 
ashe said. 

Tuere was an und€r-tremor of nervous- 
neas in ber voice, 

“it looks lo me very much iike a bill ora 
circular,’’ she added, taking out a torn 
halt-ebeet of paper and something wrapped 
up inside, 

Only a withered tlower, that crumbled 
almost into dust as it fell out of the paper— 
a faded dog-rose—nothing more! What 
was there then of hidden meaning in this 
Simall and barmiess thing which made 
Lord Elwyno’s lovely daugiter turn pale as 
death? 

For one terrible moment her eyes closed, 
her white lips parted, the room seemed to 
reel and swim around her, ahe looked as if 
she were going to faint; then she staggered 
and caught atthe table. The paper, slip- 
ping from ber nerveless fingers, fluttered 
to the ground, and across it plainly written 
in lerge straggling characters like the hand- 
writing of a child in a copy-book, was in- 
scribed one word—which no one who 
gianced at it could help reading—the word 
*Remember!’’ 

Out of the short silence of amazsment and 
consternation that fell upon every one Lu- 
cilie’a little eneering laugh arose with crue) 
intensity, and her contemptuous words 
seenied to cut like steel. 

“And it seeme she does ‘remember’ too 
well for her own peace of niind!’’ she said, 
looking, not at her victim, but atthe by- 
stander. 

But she bad gone a step too far, Seeing 
her stand there flushed and triumphant, 
Opposite tothe trembling girl who had 
caught at the table to prevent herself from 
failing, and who now leaned pale as death 
against it with asiow terrorin her wide- 
open eyes, as of one who had received some 
dreadful shock, it was impossible not to 
feel indignant against the one and compas- 
sion towards the other. 

Whatever Kathieen Elwyn might have 
done--and it was difficult to concelve that 
her extraordinary agitation did not point to 
some shameful secret—it was evideut that 
it had been Luecille’s deliberate plot to tear 
the vell of concealment away ‘and to ex- 
pose her publicly to humiliation and dis- 
«race, A reaction setin in the wind of 
every ove who was present; a murmur 
arose, 

‘““W bat a shame!” cried one, 

“Mise Elwyn is ilil’’ aaid another. 

Colonel Elwyn came forward with a very 
grave and perturbed face, anda offered bis 
arin to bis young cousin. 

“Allow me totake youtoa chatr,’’ be 
said, with cold politeness, although he was 


| horribly upset at what hed taken place. 


The young man to whom she had been 
eo kind at dinuer-time bad flown into the 
next room to feteh her a glass of wine; one 





of the ladies pressed her ealt-bottle into ber 
band. The game of pool would evidently 
not be continued. Lacille ssuntered away 
to the fireplace, and Mr. Doyle came and 
stood by her. 

“J did that well, didn’t I, Laurie?” 

“Almost too well, Lucille! Yoh were 
rather rough on ber, poor girl! Who was 
the man who gave it to you?” 

“Ob, quite a common man! There mast 
have been some low intrigue between 
them. Ove can see that by her face, can’t 
one? Adrian’’—calling out to her lover 
across the rpom—“come here—I want 
you!” 

Sir Adrian cast one glance of repulsion 
towards ber. He was standing just at the 
spot where he had been when Kathleen 
nad opened the fatal envelope. He looked 
like a man who had received bad news; he 
had not uttered a word, but his face was 
pale and drawn. 

Now be slowly went aiound the billiard- 
table, stooped and picked up the fallen pa 
per trom the ground and the fragments of 
the withered flower that bad dropped upon 
the table and wrapped them up together. 
Something that was almost a shudder came 
over him as he touched the inanimate 
things that had worked such terrible mis- 
chief, 

What was their hidden significance? In 
any case, they could not be 1. ft lying on 
the ground—these silent evidences of an 
unknown trouble—whatever she had done? 
he asked himself, with a groan. But, 
whatever it was he must shield her—in 
common humanity he must stand between 
ber and her foes, 

She was just getting up from the arm- 
chair to which Oolonel Eiwyn bad assisted 
her. She bad eagerly swallowed the wine, 
and it had somewhat revived ber—a little 
color had come back into her fece, 

“Thank you—I am better now,” Adrian 
heard hersay. “lfeitfaict, I don’t know 
what it was—the heat of the room, I think. 
If you will all kindly excuse me, I think I 
will go and lie down for a little while,” 

She made ber way out of the room, Colo- 
nel Elwyn, witb polite gravity, holding 
the door open for her. She passed quite 
close to Sir Adrian Deverell; but she kept 
her face averted from him as she went by 
—he was the oue person in the room whom 
it was absolutely impossible that she could 
look at. 

“What doyou think of your paragon 
now?’ said Lucille’s sneering voice close 
beside vim, as the door closed upon Kath- 
leen’s departing figure, ‘‘And, when | tell 
you that that refined and high-toned love. 
letter was given me by acommon rough 
man in a fustian suit, and he wentioned to 
me atthe same time that he and ‘Kathie,’ 
as be called her, had been ‘more than 
friends,’ I leave you to judge ofthe sort 
of character your favorite bears,’’ 

“Good Heavens, it is impossible!” he 
groaned; and then, tarning upon her with 
an outburst of anger, ‘But you, why have 
you played this wicked and cruel part to- 
wards bes? Whathas she done to you, 
Lucilie, that you must needs make such a 
public scandal of it?) Why could you not 
have given it to her when she was by her- 
self?’’ 

‘My dear Adrian, pray do not go into 
heroics! 1f you will only throw aside pre- 
judice and look atthe thing calmly, you 
will see that I was right. All aiong I have 
known that this girl bas norightful place 
amongst us; there are doubts about her 
antecedents—there were doubts about her 
mother. My aunt haa been pertectly 
aware of it from the first; she even fancies 
thatthe persons who were supposed to 
have brought up Lord Elwyn’s infant child 
substituted one oftheir own brats in its 
piace, and, if my uncle bad not been so de. 
termined to find an heiress, he would have 
been less easily takenin bythem, My 
dear Adrian, ‘What is bred in the bone 
comes out in the blood.’ Kathleen is, with- 
outa doubt, a low-born girl, and it is a cry- 
ing irjustice thatshe should have been 
brought amongst us as if she were one of 
ourselves. It is evident that her past lite 
amongst these farmer-people will not bear 
inquiring into, and it is just as well that the 
trath should be known and recognized. 
Depend upon it, my dear boy, itis better 
tw have to do with women about whose 
perentage there ie no shadow of doubt or 
mystery, and whose own lives from their 
cradle upwards have been always carefully 
watched and guarded from every sappear- 
ance of evil.”’ 


Adrian bad no answer to make to this 
highly correct and moral speech; his own 
faith and belief in Kathleen had received a 
rude and cruel shock—he had seen with 
his own eyes the agitation and the terror 
which it seemed to him that guilt alone 
could inspire. If she were less guilty than 





she appeared, she was in any case involved 
in some ignoble mystery. 

There wes another person whoee disturb- 
ance of mind, although less deep, was 
scarcely less real than that of Sir Adrian 
Devereil. Colonel Alfred Elwyn had 
made up his wind to marry his young 
cousin, 

She was young and charming; she wasa 
brave and plucky rider, and a bright and 
agreeable cempanion; in addition, and 
above all this, she was her father’s heiress; 
and, when the title came to him, asin due 
time it must, it would be extremely grati- 
fying and convenient if at the same time 
the income to keep up bis position and the 
large place that went with it should also 
come to bim in the person of his bride, 

He had been taken with the notion and 
with the girl féreelf three years back; but, 
the three years having passed, and Kath- 
leen meanwhile having been perfected and 
improved by education and experience, he 
was more eager for the alliance than ever. 
He had already pledged himself to Lady 
Elwyn, who had stood his friend from the 
first, and he bad intended to ask Kathb- 
leen’s father formally for ber hand on the 
very next day, and for leave to make her 
an Offer of marriage. 

Now he was plunged in doubt and per- 
plexity; he did not at all like the scene 
which bad taken place, or the inferences to 
be drawn from Kathieen’s agitation. He 
had been a very bad man himself, and the 
little histories of his past life were wiithout 
number, and all of them decidedly unfit 
for ears polite. 

Still all this did not prevent his being 
ready to be the strictest of husbands and 
the severest of moralists with regard to his 
own wife, 

Alfred Eiwyn was not at all likely to 
make a good husband in any sense of the 
word; but he was quite determined th t, if 
he did Kathleen the bonor of marrying 
her, she should be to bim a pattern wife— 
hence his extreme disturbance of mind 
with regard to what had taken place. 

He went straight out of the billiard-room 
and sought Lady Elwyn inthe drawing- 
room, and drawing her aside from the 
guests, proceeded toinform her of what 
nad happened, and of hisown annoyance 
and distrees. 

Lady Elwyn. who for once was notin 
her niece’s confidence, was seriously dis- 
turbed; she endeavored to soothe the agi- 
tated Colonel. 

“Lucille is so headstrong and inconsider- 
ate—she acts so often upon impulse! You 
must let me talk to dear Kathleen, Alfred; 
she will confide all to me, I feeisure, I[ 
am of course like a mother to ber, Do not 
distress yourself; {am sure that we shall 
find it all a mistake.”’ 

“Still I could not marry a girl who has 
mysterious letters and dead flowers sent to 
her, and who faintson receiving them,” 
persisted the Colonel, who could be obati- 
nate when he chose, 

‘J willinquire into it; I am sure it is 
nothing. Kathleen is as innocent asa child; 
it is eome insignificant quarrel between the 
giris. Thereis, you know, a rivalry be- 
tween them.’’ 


The Colonel knew that Lucille was im- 
perious and spitefu); but he remained un- 
convinced concerning the insignificaace of 
the scene which had taken place in the 
billlard-room. 

Nevertheless, because she wasa clever 
woman, and because she did her uttermost, 
Lady Elwyn did manage to console him 
somewhat; and, as his heart was in no way 
touched—only his pride and vanity—he 
consented to let things stand over till the 
morrow,and to be guided by Lady Elwyn’s 
investigations in the matter. 

Meanwhile there was no room in the 
whole house where Kathleen had been 
able to conceal her shame or struggle with 
the sufflocation which was absolutely 
physical and which oppressed Ler almost 
to madness. Bare-headed and bare-necked 
asshe wasin ber evening-dress, she had 
rushed out on to the terrace. 

It was a clear beautiful night, the moon- 
light flooded the still frosty air with a radi- 
ance that was almost as brilliant as that of 
day. 

Regardless of the keen air,of the solitude, 
Kathleen walked rapidly up and down in 
her utter wisery, wringing her hands to- 
gether in absolute anguish. In the eyes of 
everybody she had been disgraced and put 
to shame, and, above all, it bad been In the 
eyes of the man she loved, and to whom 
shejgould never explain what had hap 
pensd,. 

This she knew, but was too innocent at 
heart to guess the depth to which she bad 
probably sunk in his estimation, What 
was more terrible was that the token which 
she herself had given long before, the sign 
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by which she was to be claimed, nad come 
pack to her at last, 

She bad believed that it was all over and 
forgotten—that that promise of old was to 
end in nothing—that it belonged to a past 
existence with which the present Katbleen 
Elwyn bad nothing to do. 

And, lo, it bad sprung intoa terrible re- 
ality—a living thing that could not be 
evaded or put aside any longer! In a few 
montbs she would be twenty-one, and Tom 
Darley would claim her; and to-day he 
had sent the pledge of her promise to 
ber to remind ber of what was her fate, 

She anderstood all too well what was 
the meaning of that withered rose, and of 
the word of warning which he had sent 
with it; it seemed to her like a death-war- 
rant 

It was strange perhaps that Kathleen, 
who was now #80 much older aad wiser 
than when she bad given her foolish pro- 
mise to ® map whom she bad never loved, 
should not have believed herself to be 
capable of breaking that promise and of 
appealing to her father for protection. 

She knew of course that she could do so 
in case of need; butshe also knew that 
Darley’s nature was bitterly revengefal, 
and she feared very much to draw down his 
revenge upon the head ofthe man she 
loved, 

Toat word ‘Remember’ held a sinister 
meaning to her. 

When Sir Adrian had married ana gone 
away, then perhaps she might dare to defy 
theanger ofthe man who pretended to 
claim ber; but for the present she was in 
his power. 

it seemed to the poor child that absolute 
misery awaited her whichever way she 
turned, 

Eitbershe must keep her old promise 
and jeave her father’s housein disgrsce, 
bidding good-bye for ever toher new life 
aod its luxuries and pleasures, and return- 
ing to the lowliness of her former station in 
the companionship ofa man whom she 
feared, and whose surroundings and man- 
ners had become distasteful to her, or else 
she must break her promise and tell 
bim so, and run the risk of the anger and 
jealousy which she would inevitably arouse 
in him. 

Sue dare not turn for help to anybody— 
ber secret was of too serious a nature; and, 
save Sir Adrian, she had no friend in 
whow she could confide; and to him—who 
was to be Lacille’s husband so shortly—she 
felt it impossible to turn. 

“Whatam Itodco? Whatam Ito do?” 
sné repeated, 

Sbe walked upand down in the oold 
moonligot, her silken draperies treiling 
across the flagged stones of the terrace, and 
the cold night-air striking upon her unpro- 
tected head and bosom. 

And then suddenly, from a deep shadowy 
angleof the large house,a man stepped 
forth into the moonlight and stood before 
her, 

“So you've come to speak to me at last, 
Kathie? Well, I’m glad you’ve not quite 
forgotten!"’ 

Lord Eiwyn’s daughter stood face to face 
with Tom Darley. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

N SEEING Tom Darley Kathieen’s 
() first impulse was flight. Sov turned 

with a smothered cry, andran along 
the terrace towards a side-door which open- 
ed into the gardens, But ina few strides 
Darley had caught ber up, and, seiz ng 
her white arm, heid it fast in a grip of iron. 
She stood still perforce, brea.biess and 
panting. 

“Why do you run away, Kathie? Are you 
afraid of me?”’ 

“Leave go of me, Tom!”’ she cried, strug- 
gling to free herself froin his grasp, ‘You 
hurt me!’’ 

“Will you stay, then, and listento me, 
Kathie?” 

“Yes, I will stay; but you can have 
nothing to say tome. Waoy do you perse- 
cute me?’’ 

“Nothing tosay to you, Kathie Elwyn? 
What—not when we elail be married 60 
8oouT” 

Sve shivered, not witb cold, but with re 
Pulsion and disgust. 

“Tum,” she cried, “why do you talk #0 
foolisuiy? You must see bow things are 


changed. lu tne old dayal was just like 
One of the viilage-girls, and I did not know 
that] was different from any of tbem. 
Now itis all altered, and lamin a difter- | 
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Then a parsion of rage swept over bis dark 











sively, his eyes glared at ber with some- 
thing almost of madness in them. 

Tom Dariey had brooded over this 
thought so jong, had hankered incessantly 
for the one thing on earth her loved, that 
the flerce hunger of bis soul had well-nigh 
Unsettled his mind with ite fury of untatie- 
fled desire, 

She shrank away from him, terrified at 
the resultof her words, He caught ber 
Sgain by the wrist, and draggea her to- 
wards bim roughly, 

“And you dare to say that to me—you 
Gare to teil me that, Kathie—to show me 
how bad and base your heart must be? it 
is you that have changed—nothing else; 
you have changed because you love money 
and luxury, and these wretched silks and 
jewele that you are decked in! it’s the 
money that has changed you and spoilt 
your love for the bonest man who has 
cared for you since you was a baby-giri!”’ 

“Ob, no, no, Tom—it’s aol that indeed!” 

“I might bave guessed it. You never 
wrote to me, nor yet to them as was as good 
asa father and mother to you, and who are 
dead and gone,”’ 

“1 did write once to them, Tom. I was 
forbidden to write to them; but I managed 
todosoonce. I got poanswer however; 
and | was dreadfully sorry when I learned 
of theirdeath., But why should I have 
written to you?’ 

**W pat—not to your lover?” 

“Tom, you cannot be my lover! It is 
iuapossible—{ cannot marry you!” she 
found courage to say. 

‘*W hat—you disown your promise then? 
Did you not get the flower that you gave 
wwe yourself—that was to he tne token and 
sigu betwixt us? Did that lady give it to 
you saie?’’ 

“Yes, I got it. But, Tom, that makes no 
difference, I—I really cannot marry you! 
Do give it up!”’ 

“Ab, then, I see how it is with you,’’ he 
said, flinging away her hand—‘there is 
another maa who bascome between us! 
I’ve tuought as much when I watched you 
riding side by side, bending and swoping 
your heads 'ogether! Kathie, as there isa 
Heaven ebove us, I'll kill the man that ban 
taken you from me!” 

Sne trembled in every limb, 

‘No, no, Tom—tbere is nobody -nobody 
at ail—you are mistaken! There is no one 
at all, Tom! If you would only be reason- 
able and understand——” 

She wrung ber nands distractedly to- 
gether; itseemed to her that, sooner than 
bring down this terribie man’s revenge 
upon the man she loved, it would be bat- 
ter for her t0 make any terms witb bim— 
to agree to any fate no matter how dread- 
ful 1t was, 

For that it was Adrian with whom Tom 
bad seen her it never for one moment oc- 
cured to her to doubt. 

Sae knew he bad seen them together 
from venind the sbelterof theold iron 
gaeson thateventful moonlit night turee 
years before; she believed that he must 
have recognized bim at once when he had 
lingered by ber side in the hunting field, 
Her guiliy heart told ber thatit was Sir 
Adrian ajone of all tue world wto was dear 
to her, and no otber man came for one ino- 
ment loto ber theugbtas. 

Her tear fortbe man she loved made her 
ulerly reckless with regard to everything 
6186, 

For afew momentsshe stood siient; it 
passed rapidly through ber mind that 
Adrian could never be hersa—thata gull 
wider than death itsel! parted her tor ever 
from bhim—that ner love was hopelees, and 
that she bad no rea! reaeon to believe that 
it was returned, although atthe bottom of 
her heart she could not belp fancying that 
ber was pot indiflerent to ber. 

W bother be ioved Lucille or no, it reem- 
ed abroiutely certain that be would mary 
ber, and that within @ véry short ume 
too. 

*What then,’ cried the girl to herself, 
‘does it watter what happens to me? So 
long a8 Le is safe ood happy, Wal doe~ apy 
fate that may befali me eignity? Fr m 
the bour he is married my iile ends, and, 
so long a8 1 can avertevii frou bis Cear 
head, 1 care not what misery I bring ujcn 
myseiil”’ 

There was even something fascinating to 
ber in the thought of sacrificing bereel! ior 
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don’t come back to Olortell Towers until I 
am twenty-one.” 

“And then you will marry me?’ he oried 
eagerly and gladly. 

“And then J will tel! my fatherof my 
promise to you.” 

“And you will be my wife?’’ 

She heard a faint sound behind her. 
Turning her bead rapidly, she saw, to her 
dismay, Sir Adrian Deverell come out on 
to the far end of the terrace in the moon- 
light and advance slowly towards them. 
He carried a cloak on hisarm. She guessed 
that he wes looking for her, 

Tom did not see bim. Hie eyes, lit with 
@ burning passion that fired every nerve in 
hia being, were fixed upon Kathleen's face 
—they seemed to be devouring her fair 


beauty: he saw nothing but her—-bad 
no ears for anytbing save for her 
words, 


“You will marry me then—you wil! 
swear it to me?’’ he persisted, 

Sue heard the distant footsteps draw 
nearer and pearer, @very One more distinct 
than the last in the silence of the frosty 
alr; in another moment not all Toim’s ab- 
sorption in herself would prevent him 
from becoming aware of his approac!, As 
yet Tom had not seen him; and Adrian, 
still on the farther side of the terrace, had 
not caught sight of the two figures, who, as 
they taiked, had moved inatinctively into 
the shadow, 

A pertect panic of terror an:t despair took 
possession of her. What catastrophe inight 
not a meeting bet ween these two men bring 
about? What ghastly tragedy might there 
not be enacted, under her very eyes, upon 
tLe steps of her father’s house? 

For ali that she knew, Darley was armed 
and ready Ww carry out his murderous 
threats ata moment's notice; whilst Ad- 
rian, in bie light evening dress-suit, unpro- 
tected and unwarned, might in one mo- 
ment fall am easy victim to his fero- 
city. 

Shetook Darley by the shoulders, and 
with ali her strength pushed him still far- 
ther away, standing berseif befors him so 
that her face should conceal the advancing 
figure beuind. 

“If you will go now,” she cried; ‘‘now— 
this very moment—and not return till my 
birthday, and not trouble me any more, | 
will swear anything you lixe!’’ 

“You mean that—will swoar to be my 
wite?”’ 

“Yes, yes—anything you like! Only go, 
go—now—this moment! Turn round wieres 
you are without anotber word, another 
look, and go!’”’ 

“Swear to be my wifel’’ he repeated, 
scarcely believing the evidence of his own 
éars, and that she of ber own free will was 
binding berseif anew to him. 

**You; | swear it a thousand times over!’’ 
ebe cried, haif maddened with terror, 

With a short laugh of triumpu, Tom 
Dariey turned round without another word, 
ran down the steps bebind him, and din 
appeared into the decp shadow of the gar. 
den. 

And those two last sentences—tihat last 
question aud that last answer—had been 
overuveard with perfect distinotuess by Sir 
Adrian Devereli, 

“] fear that 1 bave interrupted an inter- 
view of an Interesting nature,’ io began, 
with cold and distant poilteness; then, sud- 
denly seeing bow ber elender form swayed, 
and how she caugut at the low wali of the 
terrace for sopport, and how #n6 sank back 
agaivel Mh, trembilug frow head to foot, bis 
voice and manuer chanced, and hoe ez- 
Claimed tin petucusly: 

“Good heavens, Kathieen, what has bap- 
pened to you? What isthe matter? Aud, 
eniud, what Induced you to stand talking 
out here with nothing Ou your neck and 
sbhou!dere?”’ 

“You wili catch your death of coid child! 
Come in at once!’ 

Cioss beside them there was arma! side- 
door, which wea frequently lem unfastened 
until a iate hour. He opened it, aud drew 
her hastily into the house, 


Oa the rigot of the nacrow parrage into 





which it led was ~@ #tmal!l wid-fasuioned 
room which had been ouce Used as «# Kind 
of piay-room by toe dead eon of ine |ouse, 
He hed been accustomed ait here wud | 
ainuse himself witb carpeutleriug and carv- 
ing | 
Now it wae seldom if ever entered, | 
Tnere was 00 fire: but, alter (le cold wits 
out, it felt warm: aod COiiluriabie. A 
®..uck a matcd anu ilithe candies on 
man lei pio 
” 4 ” wy 
traig val sire . ‘ 
| down ) pon 6 ul! f 
Ler bands, 
Adrian etood for a mmument Welcuinrg 
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aliently. There were grief and disappoint- 
ment in his face, and, above all, a great 
yearning misery of powerless longing. Af- 
ter a moment or two he spoke, gently and 
kindly. He bad always been kind and 
tender to her, 

“Kathleen, I must apologize to you, I 
have unwittingly overheard «@ secret of 
yours which was not meant for my earn 
You were talking just now with someone 
—with some man, I—I overheard bis las: 
words and yours,” 

It gave him infinite trouble 
this, 

“You heard?” she faltered, as she raised 
her face, which was white to -be Lips, 

*Of oourve,”’ be hastened to add, ‘what I 
heard is sacred—it shall never pass my lipe; 
and, if pomsible—If poass.ble'’--his volce 
broke a little—‘‘it bali pass fromm my mem- 
ary ’’ 

She did pot answer. Her face drepped 
help'eesly and oilserably down again upon 
her hands, 

Since abe could not explain to himjor ex- 
holp what he 
Fie waited a moment; stil. 


to may 


curse herself, bow could ahe 
thought of her? 
ashe sald nothing. 

“Kathieon,’’ be sald gently, will you 
not confide in me, déarchiid? Did you not 
promise ine long ago that 1 should be yeur 
friend? Inseam to fancy that you are 1 
some great trouble or perpl« xity--can L: 
help you inany way? [If you wouldo 
trust me, I think I might do something 
you. See--I have brought you back thers 
things which were so inappropriate! y giv an 
to youln the billlard-room this evening. 
Tney seem to upset you terribly. Oan you 
not tell mo what they meso, and why the 
sight of this dead flower with that myater- 
ious word disturbed you #o terribly?”’ 

He haa laid them down uponthe table 
before her, She revised her head for one 
moment and looked atthem duily and 
vacantly, as though she saw them for the 
first time; then she dropped her head down 
upon ber bent arma, 

‘‘] cannot explain what they mean,'’s 
said, 

Adrian sighed; he looked desperstoiy 
disappointed, Ina little while heap Ke 
again, 

“Kathleen do you love that man you have 
just parted trom?”’ 

She raisad her face sharply. 

‘Love him?” she questioned, 

Her face was paie and drawu; there were 
dark circles round her baggard eye aad 
tines of pain upon her forehead, 

There was no love in that face of atter 
wrotcLedness; he could,not believeit. ‘‘e 
bad told bimeelf that she had somehow tai- 
len in love with some one beneath + 61 in 
position, and that it was her love that 
caused her unhappiness; but love | sd ao 
place inthe misery of her haunted «yea. 
He took a little hope to heart as be rs)! zed 
this, But what wae it then? 

‘itis notiove then that you fol 
bim?’’ 

‘‘Lovel’’ abe repeated once more; then 
alittle wildly she cried out, “Anau you— 
you ask me that! Ob, it is too harc!’ 

This time sbe burat into tears. 

To Adrian the #ight ofa woman's tears 
was absolutely intolerable, 

He could stand by and see Kathleen 
white and trembiing, tottering and almoat 
fainting, and yet endcre the spectacle with 
some amountof fortitude; but, when he 
saw the bot tears yathberin her besutiful 
eyes acd drop down one by one ina biind- 
ing suower thorough ber fingers, and thea 
all vis courage forsook bits aud his anguish 
beca:inée unbearable, 

Ho lost ail control over himeelf, feil upon 
his knees by her side, drew ber #iight form 
fuispetuously inte bis artos, Whilst wild 
words jell in a torrent incuoverentiy and 
madly from bis lips. 

“pon’t ory—iou't cry, my little love--it 
breaka my héart to see you ery—l, woo 
would 16 lo youlfron @6ven oneoft 
thowe tears! For jpily's “ake, tell me your 
sorrow— et me beip youl 
ean | do tor you? 
Wits this agony! 
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BY ALFRED FORKIA, 
Te 
Hain from « blackened cloud, 
Down tn a drenching rush, whilet the gusty wind 
blows loud, 
And the muMed thunder breaksand ranges ia 
dull deep roar, 
As the plunge of the pouring flood grows awiully 
more and more. 


KMaln from the cottage eves; 
Dripping eo gentie and soft thro’ the budding of 
areen evring leaves, 
Whiletthe birdsecower closeto their nests and 
watch it with bright quick eyes, 
Then prune their breasts with their billeand twit- 
ter a giad surprise, 


Kain past a rainbow high; 

Arched o'er this little earth, spanning the whole 
Vasteky, 

Teaching that trouble must come, and torrents 
of teare must fail, 

Hutathrone hasbeen setupin heaven; e I’ro- 
mise leoverall, 

°C 


MARGERY. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
TWAS @ very white faced, dark-cyed 
| Margery who walled the next morning 

unt! Eetelle and Douglas should come 
© breakiast; ao white and tired-looking 
that Douglas exciaimed, as be sald yood- 
morning: 

“Whe did you do to yourselves last 
night, you and Estelle? You are both like 
ghoste tuie morning!”’ 

Then, catching sight of a letter lying on 
his plate, he went on, without waiting for 
an anewe.: 

“iiallo, a letter from Brownlow!’ 

Heopeped and read it quickly, with 
an exclamation of dismay, and then he 
wald: 

“Margery, will you ring, dear? He sends 
ine very bad newe--buainesas pews, {| miuat 
catch the 00 to town,” 

A little cry oroke from Margery, and she 
stood with ber hand on the back of the 
ohalrin which she had just been seated 
herself, her eyes fixed on Matelle’s face, her 
lips parted, Douglas wenton; 

“I’m not altogetber surprised. I have 
known for some time that] wight have to 
go away for a time; but,it was so uncertain, 
I thought It wasn’t worth whileto bother 
about lt. lt ls a nuisanse; bul there is no al- 
ternative, | i.ust go,’’ 

Esteile had not moved or spor en oven at 
his first words, Now she said slowly, ina 
low tone: 

“Te it atbeolutely necessary, lbouglas?”’ 

lie was at ver side in @ moment 

“Would 1 leave you, Katelle,even fora 
day, if | could help it?” 

She raised hereyes Ww the face--that was 
bending over her, and something in its 
loving, tender look seeuled w touch ber, 
Ste rose suddenly, and, stretching out her 
hande to biin impu.sively said: 

“Take me with you, Dougias; take me 
with your” 

He caught her bands in his and kissed 
them eagerly, 

“Thank you, my dariing, thank you," 
he said, his voice waa full of passionate 
love. ‘l would take you more giadly than 
I oan say; but it ia tupossible, I may bave 
to go abroad, to Lravel faat and rough ita 
bit, No; you must stay bere and weloome 
me back,’’ 

‘Toe eagerness died suddenly outof her 
face. Sie dropped Lis bandas, and stwod for 
a moment looking tato bis face, 

Je it impossibie?’’ she sald, 

“Sweetheart, it is impossibie,’’ he an- 
swered, 

At Estelle’s words, Margery's face had 
lighted up with an tnexpressible joy and 
hope; but, as she listened to Doug!as’s an- 
awer, itdiied away and left her very pale 
and cold. 

Foran inetant, she feltas if she tmuaet 
epeak; as ifshe could not, must not let 

Dougias xo sway and leave them alone, 
Estelle had listened to her last night, bad 
promised to send Stephen Bazerley away 


that very day; Dut would he gv, would Ke- 


telle hold firm? 
Asthie last thought rosein her mind, 


abe turued & l)ouyias with an impulse to 
keep him at any price, 

“Douglas,” sie began, “Douglas,” bat 
the sight o’ Lis tonder, regretful face as he 


looked pitying'y si bis wife, stopped her 
suddenly. 
He bad refused eile; he bad told her 


¥ a ” 


Douglas were alone together for a moment, 
and that he was bolding both her hands in 
a strong, earnest clasp. 

“Little one,” be was maying, ‘you know 
what it is to me to be parted from be:; you 
know what she is to"me. | leave you in ber 
care, Take care of her for me, Margery, 
take care of wy love.” 

But Margery looked straight into his face, 
and answered: 

**Douglas, I will,’’ 

Then be was gone, 

For some time life passed quietiy and 
smoothly at Orchard Court. Dougias wrote 
constantly, but the date of his return was 
aiwsys uncertain. 

Margery’s bright spirita never ftisgge, 
though she sometimes told herself that she 
was beginning to fee: ‘quite old.” 

Eateile never mentioned Stephen Baezer- 
ley. Margery knew thateshe bad written 
to him on the day of Douglas's departure; 
knew that be had left Hackley; and knew 
no more, 

To her, Eetelie was always tender anid 
sweet, though the old, listiess apathy had 
returned, and she seemed to care for noth- 
ing; to be interested in no one. 

It had been a bot day, and Margery, 
who was not as strong as she had once 
been, had suffered so much from the beat, 
that inthe evening Kastelie insisted on 
leaving ber on the sofa and taking her walk 
alone, 

Margery iay quietly reading for more 
thanan bour,and gradually fell asleep, 
She slept on and on until daylight faded, 
and itgrew quite dark; and at last she 
suddenly started up witha little stified 
ory: 

‘Yes, Dougias,’’ she said, aloud, ‘'I will! 
I will!” 

Then, as consciousness returned to ner 
more fully, she sank back again, trembling 
from bead to foot, aud oriedto rewember 
what it was that she had dreaint, 

What bad Dougias said to her? Why nad 
he looked so sad ani stern? 

‘Where ia my love, Margery? Where is 
my love?”’ 

As the remembrance fiasbed vividly 
back on her, sbe sprangto ber feet aud 
rang the bell. 

‘(Has Mra, Hollis come in?’’ she asked 
the man who answered it. 

‘“Yos, nias,”’ he answered. “She came in 
about an hour ago. She said she wouldn't 
disturb you, and sbe left her love and good- 
night.”’ 

“Her love and good-right!’’ echoed Mar- 
gery. ‘Why, bas she gone to bed? It can’t 
be late. It is hardly dark,’’ 

“Itisabout half-past eight, miss,”’ an- 
swored the man. “My mistress jooked— 
look ed—not very well, mies, I think.” 

“Ob, lam e#o sorry!” sald Margery. “] 
wish she had woke me, I will go up to her 
at once,’’ 

But her gentic knock at Estelie’s door 
received no answer, and she had repeated 
it twice again, before the clear, low voice 
sald: 

“What te it?” 

“It ts I, Ketelle—Margery. Is any- 
thing the matter? May 1 not come in, 
Estelle?” 

There was a pause, and then Estelle an- 
swered; 

“Not to-night. I am tired.’’ 

Margery hesitated. She felt that to go 
away like that would be impossible. Some. 
thing bad surely happened. What could it 
be? 

“Estelle.” Margery said at last, very 
gently, ‘Estelle, is there anything the 
matter?’ 

Again there was 8 pause,and then Eatelle 
sald, inatone against which Margery feit 
it was impossible to appeal: 

“Nothing; good-night.”’ 

‘Good night, Estelle,’’ said Margery, re- 
luctantly, aad went away. 

But the very next morning Margery 
reproached herself bitterly for having done 
80. 

Esteilecame down looking 80 white, so 
worn, end yet with something s0 absorbed 
and unspproach >le in her manner, tbat 
Margery could only make timid, tender 
inquiries asto whether she was il), and 
regret fromthe very bottom of her neart 
that she had left ber alone the night 
before, 

Directly after breakfast Estelio went 
back to ber room, saying that her head 
ached badly, and that she only wanted to 
be alone; and when callers came late in tie 
afternoon, she sent down excuses, and beg- 
ged that Margery would explain. Explain! 
Mergery only wisbed sbe couid! 

rhe callers were two sisters, the |i+ en 
girlie inthe place, and they entertained 
Margery with a tirade againstthe dulnews 
of Hackley and the surrounding neigbvor. 





that hie gOIDE 1ecemary 
ng » 6 truth, and 
Mh Bue t i il it wouid 

ak lie Dear' 
During the buey bail-hour that followed 
sabe moved sabout mechanically, untill at 


least ane woke tv the fact that she and 


| hood, 
4 “We were sosorry to hear that Mr. 


Beseriey had gone away for good,’’ said 
the elder. ‘This summer has been a little 
less dull than usual, thanks to him and to 
Mr. and Mrs, Hollisand you, Miss Venner; 
and I boped he would have cheered us up 
through the winter. Wethougbt he hed 
quite settied down; and then be went 
away 80 suddenly; and | believe he is not 
oowing back at all.’’ 

«But be bas come beck,”’ ltaterposed ber 
sister, “Did I not tell you, Lill, leaw bim 
yesterday evening down in Oid Fozley 
Lane? He must bave been for a walk, | 
suppose, fur one hardly ever sees any one 
there,” 

The news was so deeply interesting and 
exciting to both sisters that neither of them 
noticed Margery’s silence, or the expres- 
sion of ber face as she wished them good- 
bye a few minutes later, 

Tbat she did a0 with absolute calmness 
and self-possession was astoniehing to ber- 
self as she realized what they bed said. Mr. 
Hazeorley back in Hackiey, and Esteile—— 
W hat did it mean? 

lt was a close, sultry evening, with 
heavy thunder-c'ouds darkening the sky; 
and with asense of absolute suffocation, 
Margery, alone in her own room, pushed 
the window yet more widely open, and 
kneeling down by itlaid her bot face on 
the aiil. 

What ought she todo? What could she 
do now? For the first time she seemed to 
realize the position—to understand. 

in the passion of love and puin tbat had 
driven her to speak on that night, Estelle 
personally bad no place in ber thoughis, it 
was for Dougiss, through bim aione, that 
abe had felt. 

She had been altogether cerried awsy 
and overstrupng; and her devoted love and 
pity for him bad encircled hiv wife also, 
and thrown about ner a balo which nothing 
could have dissipated, 

But now, now with no strong emotion 
working on her, with simply facta forcing 
themwelves upon ber, she seemed to see 
itallfrom an entirely new point of view, 
and her whole soul seemed torise in re- 
pulsion against the woman who could do 
this thing. 

Dougias loved her, Dougias trusted her 
utterly, and she had given ner heart toa 
man 80 base that he could steal it from the 
husband to whom It belonged. 

She started to her feet with flaming 
cheeks and shining eyes, and stood there 
with her hands pressed tightly together, 
and her mouth setae its gentie lines bad 
never set themselves before. She was 
thinking how sbe could beartco meet Es- 
toile, to speak to her, to take her hand, Ab! 
it was impossible! She was too wicked— 
too wicked. 

Suddenly, as heranger rose every mo. 
ment higher and higher hgainst tue Woman 
whc had so wronged Douglas, there came 
a burried knock atthe door, She started 
violeutly, and instinctively waited tor the 
knock to be repeated, that she might bave 
time to master herself safficiently to allow 
her to say, steadily, as it came the second 
time, “Come in.”’ 

It was a servant with a telegram; It said 
only: 

“Shall be home this evening. — 
DovuG.Las,” 

Toe servant had left the room, and, as 
she finished reading, the paper fluttered to 
the fl.orfrom her trembiing fingers, and 
she iifted her hands vaguely and uncertain. 
ly to her head. 

Coming home! Douglas was coming 
home! What had he said to her when he 
went away? 

‘Margery take care of my love!” 

His tove—his love! It was Dougiss’s 
love of whom she had been thinking these 
terriblethings, How long had she been 
there, she wondered? It was growing dark 
—very dark. 

Soe picked upthe telegram, and, as she 
did so, she noticed that it was addressed to 
Mrs. Hollis! 

Why, of course it was for Estelle! How 
stupid of the servant! Why had be brought 
ittoher? She musttake itto Estelle at 
Once, No; she would wait a little be. 
fore she went to her. She would send the 
servant, 

“Tois is for Mra. Hollis,’’ she sali to the 
woman who answered her bell; “why did 
you bring it to me?” 

‘Please, mies, we could not find the mis- 
tress,’’ was the answer. “She must bave 
goue out, Il think, She is notin her room 
or anywhere about downstaira,”’ 








Tne sudden shock of the thought seemed 
to steady her,to brace her nerves up. 


Hastily telling the servant that her master 
would be home sometime that evening, 
she took her hatand went quickly out of 
the house. 

Estelle mnst be found; must be found at 
once, Alltbe personal feeling of anger 
and repulsion that had shaken her a little 
while before, had disappeared. 

it was Douglas’s love she was going to 
look for. Jt was for hissakeshe must be 
found, She had no clue, except the words 
of the girl who bad spoken of seeing Mr, 
Baseriey in Old Foxley Lene—an almost 
disused road, running round a particularly 
dreary bit of moorland. And to Old 
Foxley Lane she burried. Butshe found 
no one. 

She went on and on, hoping against bope, 
that each turn of the road would bring in 
sight the graceful figure for which she 
strained her eyesin vain, Estelie—to find 
Estelle—was all her thought. 

Suddenly, lying on the ground a little in 
frout of her, she saw a handkerchief—a 
lady’s handkerchief. She picked it up 
eagerly, and in one corner was the slender 
finely-embroidered ‘‘K,’’ that she had once 
said, laughingly, was so like Esteile her- 
self, 

She had been there, then—sbe had been 
there! Where wasshe now? Why, there 
was something else lying in the road. A 
letter, Estelle must surely have dropped 
that, too, A letter addressed to Margery 
herself. 

Fora moment Margery stood witb the 
envelope in her hand, staring atit as if 
fascinated. A sudden unspeakable fear 
feilon her. Why sbould Estelle write to 
her? 

Sick, and cold as death, with sbaking 
fiugers and twitching lips, she opened the 
letter, and, standing in the lonely lane with 
the twilight failing round, and the yellow 
light of the coming storm 10 light her, 
she read it. Ittold herthat Estelle was 
gone. 

Margery stood there motionless, her face 
grey and drawn, her eyes dilated, staring 
atthe words that seemed to be burning 
themselves into her brain, 

The storm was darkening round her, 
little guaete of wind ruffled the brown hair, 
and caught at her dress, and at the letcer in 
ber band. 

Great drops of rain began to fall. Gradual- 
ly she became conscious of some other 
words—words which she seemed to bear at 
firetfar off, and indistinctly, but which 
came gradually nearerand nearer, until 
the air rang with them; they were dealen- 
ing her—crushing ber: 

“My love! My love! Margery, take care 
of my love! Take care of my love!” 


Douglas had said to ber, and this, this 
was how she haddone it, Why, be might 
be at home now, waiting for them, waiting 
tor Esteile—for Estelle, who was gone! 
But wasshe gone? Asthis new thought 
entered her head, the terrible voices round 
her suddenly ceased, and cilasping ber 
hands over her eyes,she stroggied to think, 
to understand. 

Tuis letter bad been dropped, like the 
handkerchief, by accident. Estelle had not 
intended itto reach her until the next 
um rning. 

Perbaps—ob, perhaps, after all, it was not 
to late! Sbe raised her bead suddenly, a 
}aueion of intense hope shining in ber eyes, 
aad, coming dgownthbe iane towards ber, 
se saw a little boy. 

They might have gone in that direction. 
He might have seen them. He came siow- 
ly along, apparently looking tor somethiug 
aad as he came up to her, he said: 

“There wur a lady dropped a letter 
hereabouts, Happen you've see it, miss?”’ 

Margery’s heart seemed to stand still at 
these words, 

‘SA lady!’’ she said. ‘*‘Where?’’ 

On t’ Farley Road yonder, driving in ® 
carriage along ofa gentieman, Her gave 
me half dollar forto put itin post, bat l 
canna find it.”’ 

Then, in an instant, Margery saw it all. 
They were driving to Farley, a lonely vil- 
lage ona smell branch—one from which 
they could go away vy train unnoticed. Uu- 
less they could be reached before that, Es- 
teile was lost indeed. 

It was a long, winding rosd, up and 
down biil; but there was a footpath acros# 
country that joined Farley Road with Od 
Foxiey Lane, and was not quite ball 8 
lon - as the driving road. 

«“Wben did yousee her, and how far 





“Gove oul” said Margery, with a | from bere?’ she asked the lad, in such # 
woudering giance at the lower ng say sharp tone, that be answered at wit 
SB a bs & SLare 

Kven as sbe uttered the words, witb a No more nor a quarter-hour gone # 
fieeh of anerring conviction she knew why | tle bit on.” 

Estee was out, and with whom. A quarter of an bour! A quarter ofso 


hour’s start! There was no one bo help Ler, 
no one .o trust to. 
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‘*Take care of my love, Margery! Take 
care of my love!”’ 

Douglas was coming—might be waiting 
now! He sbould not wait in vain—she 
would save Estelle for him, and take ber 
back. 

Withouta moment's pause, without an- 
other thor ght but that she must do it, that 
she must be there in time, she sprang over 
the stileinto the footpath, and started on 
ber almost hopeless chase, 

On she ran, till her breath came quick 
and fast, and she feitasbarp pain gather 
round ber beart. On, on, quicker and 
quicker, her face turning whiter, her eyes 
wild and large,ber breath coming in quick, 
painful soba, 

The storm had broken fiercely, and her 
quickly soaked dress seemed to hoid her 
back; the lightning daszzied her. 

Tue pain was getting sharper every 
instant, turning hersick and giddy. A 
dreadful fear seized her that she was going 
slower—that in another moment she must 
fail. 

Hark! What was that? It was a faint dis 
tant, indistinct sound which seemed to 
bring back, all at once,her failing strength, 
to put new life into her trembling limba— 
the far-off sound of Wheels, the quick trot 
of horses, 

Sue was so near the road that she could 
sen the opening through which she must 
reach it; could se6, too, coming rapidly 
along the road,a carriage. Oould she do 
it? Would she be in time? If that carriage 
passed the gap before she could reach 
it, Estelle was utterly lost, and Douglas 
——_——! 

With one last agonized effort, choked, 
blinded, she rushed desperately forward, 
and, a8 Stephen Bazerley drove rapidly 
along by Foxley Gap, a little figure sprang 
as it seemed, out of the hedgerow, and 
caught blindly atthe rein of the horses, 
while a strained, shrill, uonatural voice 
cried hoarsely, “Estelle! Estelie!”’ as 
Margery fell senseless under the horses’ 
feet. 

+ * * 2 7 wo 

“She moved a little!’’ 

They had carried the poor little broken 
figure intothe drawing-room at Orchard 
Court where Douglas Hollis was waiting 
for his wife; and there, by the‘side of the 
little girl who bad loved him, all unoon- 
sciously, with such » perfect woman’s love 
that she had given her life forthe woman 
he Joved—tbat woman, utterly crusbed by 
her pity and remorse, had prayed for his 
forgiveness, 

‘She moved a little,’’ 

It was Douglas Hollis who spoke; and at 
the sound of his voice the pvor little 
asben face quivered,tne drawn lips moved, 
and slowly the faithful brown eyes un- 
closed, 

It was on Douglas’s facs that they rested; 
and the look of perfect love that they 
had always bell for him in life shone in 
them now that death wasclouding them 
fast. 

“‘Douglas,’”?’ she whispered, very faint- 
ly, “I did take care of her, Douglas— 
dear!’’ 

Then Margerv died. 
(THE BND | 
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OF LOST MONEY. 





ling of large su;asof money olten 

dieplay a singular lack of care in 
guarding theirtrusts. A special providence 
often guards the careless inan aad brings 
back (be lost treasure that he has unwit- 
tingly allowed to slip from his grasp. 

A remarkabie incident is related of the 
finding of $26,000, Jost by a M. Pages in the 
Northern Kailway station in Paris some 
ten yea 8 8zo, 

Asone Ezelot, a French soldier, was 
walking with two comrades through the 
station, they noticed on the ground a smal! 
package wrapped in a newspaper. 

They kicked italong before them for 
some distance, and when Ezelot was geét- 
ting into the train, going bhomeon sbort 
leave, one of his comrades, picking up the 
peckage, thrust itinto the canvas forage 
bag slung at bis side, Ezelot going on his 
way without having perceived the circum- 
stance, 

Arriving at Neullly, where bis parents 
lived, Ezelot’s mother, emptying the forage 
bag, discovored the bundie, but thinking it 
a rol) of old newspapers, put it on the tavie 
in the kitchen. 


\ WHO are entrusted with toe hand- 
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ronere it remained for four or five days, 
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The soldier and his parents, however, bad 
not seen the advertisement, and not Enow- 

ing what else to do, had recourse to the 

mayor. That fanctionary, communicating 

with Paria, speedily brought down M. 

Pages, who, giadly paying the promised 

reward of $1 000, went off with his oddly- 

recovered treasure, 

The paymaster of a large raliroad ocom- 
pany, baving ita Leadquartersin Boston, 
went out on oue cccasion with $80 000 to 
pay cit itsemployes. The money was car- 
ried under his arm, wrapped up in an old 
ne wepeper, 

He stopped ata little wayside eating- 

house for dinner, and on going away, ins 
fit of absent mindneas, left the money lying 
Onacbair, He had not gone many miles 
from the place before he missed it, and his 
diemay on discovering its loss can well be 
imagined, 
Almost despairing of recovering the pack- 
age leftinso publica place, he hurried 
back, and, with trembling voloe, asked the 
woman in charge if she had seen the 
paroel, 

“There’s a bit of paper on the chair 
beyant,” she said; “perhaps that’s it,” 
which it proved to be, andthe gentleman 
returned a happier and wiser man, 

Another man in the same c'ty lost a roll 
of bills amounting to $12,000, which, also, 
wan wrapped up in a pewspaper. 

He told a friend of the loss,and the friend 
made him describe all the ground he had 
been over since he had the money. The 
last place mentioned was the post offics. 

The night was wet overhead and slushy 
under foot. They visited the post office, 
and on going tothe spot where the man 
had been standing, they found twoor three 
torn bits of newspaper. 

It wasthe same, They looked further, 
and at last found the lost treasure. 

It had been kicked in turn by every one 
who came into the office, and when found 
was untied and completely soaked with 
water. lt was all there, however, and 
the friends retarned totbeir hotel and 
spent several hours in cleaning and dryiog 
ite 

Toe gentleman waseo grateful for the 
sensible advice which had saved him from 
a serious .oss that he took out his friend 
and bought him the bandsomest gold watch 
cbain that be could find in the oity. 

An interesting sory is told ofa long 
search for and final recovery of a gold dol. 
lar, which may be appropriately quoted in 
this connection. 

A young lady ina townin New Jersey 
had «# gold dollar with a monogram inacrib- 
ed upon it, which had been the subject of a 
good deal of attention. It was attached to a 
bracelet by a chain. 

Oae evening in February, aftera sleigh 
ride, sbe missed it, andthe broken chain 
showed plainly how it nad disap; cared, 
Search was at once mede,but without avail; 
apd the loss wes advertised. 

Finally the advertisement met the eye 
of a habitual loafer aboui town. He went 
to the nouse and said that be bad found the 
dollar below the steps of tne sleigh the 
morping after the rice, and bad spent it in 
drink. 

The friends of the young lady determin- 
ed to find the keepsake for ber if possible, 
The barman remembered receiving the 
coin, but had paid it over toa butcher. 
Tbe latter recollected paying it to a drover,. 

The addreas of the drover was secured, 
apd a letter written to him, requesting a 
reply at once, It soon came, and contained 
the information that be had purchased a 
ticketto Philadelphia with the money on 
the very day the butcher had given itto 
bim, and that the ticket clerk had then re- 
marked about the monogram, 

Tne search was continued, The ticket 
clerk remerabered the dollar, and said he 
bad jaid it aside for a few hours, but that it 
wae forwarded to Philadelphia with the 
daily accounts. 

The receiver of the New Jersey receipts 
at Philadelphia was next corresponded 
with. The beautifal monogram had been 
noticed, but the money bad been deposited 
in the bank, 

The manager was communicated with. 
His attention bad been called to the initials 
on the bac ofthe dollar by one ofthe 
clerks, and be had instructed bi to place 
it on one side for a few weeks. 

Untortunately,in the absence of the clerk 
a geoticman desiring several hundred dol- 
larsin gold, preparatory toa Californian 
trip, bad been furnished with the amount, 
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bad been delayed owing toa mistake in the 
address, and hed only just reached bim, 
but that he still had the dollar in his po- 
ssession, 

The initials were the same as those of a 
young friend of his, and he bad kept the 
ooin on that account. 

On receiving the proper direction he 
promptly returned the gold dollar so per- 
sistently searched for, the curious history 
of whose wanderings affordsan excellent 
exainple of how fast money travels, 





Tue Enp or a RoMANOR.—The voice of 
the lady trembled slightly as sne inoked at 
the middle-aged but well-preserved gentie- 
man before her and said: 

“Oan it be possible? Is this Henry Slum- 

pus, the friend and companion of my ear- 
lier daye?”’ 
“It is, Florence—Mra, Grampus,”’ he 
said, hisown voice betraying an excite- 
ment he could not suppress, ‘I bave come 
five hundred miles to see you.’’ 

“How strange,” she said,as she sank 
back intoahbair, ‘Pray be seated, Harry 
—Mr. Slumpus. How it seems to bring 
back old times to see you again!” °* 

“[¢t does—it does!” he replied. ‘I'wenty 
years have gone, Itseemedan age. Yet 
how ligotly time has touched you! Pardon 
me for saying #0, but you look scarce y a 
day older than on that sad, bitter morning, 
80 loog ago, when that foolish quarrel, in 
which I was to blame, separated us- ” 

“Don’t speak of it, Har—Mr, Slumpus,” 
replied the lady. ‘I was not blameless 
myself, Buttell me your bistory. Where 
bave you been and what bave you done in 
all these years? Are you—are you—”’ 
*Married?” he interrupted, in a voice 
that quivered in spite of him, “‘No. There 
has never been room in my heart for more 
than one love!” 

Forafew moments he was silent, and 
then he resumed: 

“When I left your presence that memor- 
able morning, 1 went faraway. I threw 
myself into business, caring little whether 
I was successful or not. I prospered, in 
due time! learned through afriend of 
your marriage to Mr. Grampus, I threw 
myself still deeper into business, I made 
fortunes and lost them again, unmoved by 
either success or failure. At present I ain 
not rich, but amin comfortable circum- 
stances, with my means invested in a busi- 
nees that furnishes mea satisfactory in- 
come, I learned a few days ago, by acoli- 
dent, that you had been a widow for several 
years, and longing came upon meto see 
you again. I could not resist it, and | am 
bere, Are you sorry to see me, Fiorence?”’ 

“{—l am not,” seaidthe widow, softly, 
“You have told me of yourself, Mr. Sium- 
pus ” 

“Call me Harry, plcase,”’ 

“Well—Harry—and it may intorest you 
to know that Mr, Grampus, while not 
wealthy, left me a competence which Is in- 
vested ina businesstnuat isin every way 
prosperous.’’ 

‘May I ask what it is?’ 

“Jt is an establishment for the manufact- 
uring of russet shoes,’’ 

The visitor rose and took hia hat. 

“My romance is atyn end, Mrs, (iram- 
pcs,” he said, in ahollow voice. “lana 


manufacture of | qaid shoe blacking.’’ 
—_— a —_ 





Causme OF DIFFERENCK,—The asptness 
with which a madman wiliturnan argu- 
ment is well kniwn. The following isan 
au.using instance. An inspector visiting 
the asylum at X., was requested by the 
medical saperintendent to be very carvful 
to address acertain patient as ‘your im- 
perial msjesty,’’the poor man linagining 
bimaelf to be Juilus Cmear, and becoming 
furiousif be did not receive what he con- 
sidered proper respect. 

The inspec.or wascareful to foliow in- 
structions, and all went wel!. On a subse- 
quent visit be again addressed the patient 
by the same title, 

‘‘Whatdo you mean?” was the reply. 
“Don’t talk nonsense, I’m Piato,”’ 

“Onl” said the inspector, “I beg your 
pardon, but I thought you were Juilus 
Cesar last year.’’ 

“Well, yes,”’ replied the lunatic, 


was, butti at was by another mother!” 
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ARTIFICIAL Boarkps.—A Swissinventor 
has perfected a method of making artificial 
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Scientific and Useful. 
Your Wsi@aT.—Among the curious 
mechines recentiy patented is one which, 
when you step upon the platform and 
deposit your coin tn the slot, indicates your 
weight upon a dial, soothes you by music, 
and prints for you aslip certifying your 
welght—prerenting you with a card of ad- 
mission t the waiting room, 
PIagRONS.—A new use has been found 
for the carrier pigeon in Russia, carrying 
negatives taken In a balioon to the pho- 
tograpner’s, The papers there give an ac- 
count of some experiments to this end 
recently made, in which the Czar’s winter 
palace was photographed in the air, the 
plates being sealed in paper bags Impene- 
trable to light, tled toa pigeon's foot, and 
sent to the developer, 
Bia Guys,—It has been reported that 
two iarge Kussion guns have recently been 
constructed for the fronolad Sinope, There 
weapons bave a twelveinch bore, weigh 
each fifty tons, and will throw a projectile 
which weighs nearly balfaton. Witha 
charge of two hundred and seventy pouudsa 
of powder, the guns will have a range of 
thirteen miles; and aa the object fired at 
will at that distance be quite out of alght, 
the guns must be directed by the ald of a 
map. 
O1L AND Wax,-—Many housewl!lves aro 
now aware of the virtues of peraffin of) in 
waving rubbing and in cleansing ciothes on 
washing day; but it Is not so generally 
known that another common produot v! 
the ollworks is «ven more powerful in its 
cleansing properties, while it bas the addi- 
tional good quality of being entirely desti- 
tute of ameli. This useful product is paraf- 
fin wax, from which most of tie better- 
clases candies are now made, and which 
may be purchased from moastollmen, Ex- 
perience and practice will guide most 
people in the use of paraffin wax; but the 
following method has been found workxbie 
and effective: Melt balfa pound of soap to 
about one ounce of refined parstiin w«x. 
for every six gallons of water used. Hi! 
the clothes in this for twenty minutes or 
balf an hour, then rinse, and the washing 
is over. No rubbing is said to be required, 
while the clothes are rendered beautifully 
sweet and clean, and entirely free from 
smell, which is an objection by many to 


the use of paraffin or coal oll, 
— © 


Farm and arden, 


PaInt.—Any Kind of cheap paint on 
farm buildings is better than none, as the 
oll will assist in preserving the wood and 
preventing warping. 

OutTine orv Limas.—When a limb ia 
out from a tree it should be as close to the 
body as possible, The cut should be a 
amooth one, without bruising the berk, 
and the out surface should be covered 
with some kind of cheap paint mixed 
in oil. 

Trees.— Banking the earth around fruit 
trees will serve t protect the roots and 
also to cause the water to flow away from 
the trees thereby preventing poois from 
formipg around the trees, The ground 
being keptdry, trees will endure the oold 
better. 

CORNSTALKS,.—Cornstalks, from which 
the biades bave been eaten, inakeé exellent 
material in the lanes and roads leading to 
the barn, They prevent the accumulation 
of mud, and will betrampiled fine during 
the winter by stock, when they may then 
be bauled to the menure heap, 

At Its KBKeAT.—An animal Ie at its best 
when it bas a good appetite and is thriving. 
To get it in condition for the batcher in the 
shortest time is to have it consume all the 
food possible. The longer an animal is 
kept at the stall feeding, in order to reach 
the stage desired for market, the greater 
will be the joes of food, as @ large portion 
of the food ia ulllized for repair of waste of 
tissue; tence the shorter the time the an! 
inal reaches the market the sinallor (he 
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Finally, bowever, @ letter was received 
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boards, and is advocating their use ip 
building. Toey are made ofa mixture of 
plaster of Paris and reeds premed in) 
shape by bydraulic process, The wateris 
has the edvantage of incombuatibii 
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amount of food requlred proportionately, 

TURKEYS A Kentucky wan raised a 
large drove Of turkeys this year, and by 
riacing a bell upon the old mother that ied 
them be wecustomed them to follow the 
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Npecial Notice, 

The attention of our subscribers is di- 
rec'ed to (he grand premium offer on an. 
other page 
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af Selfl-improvement. 

Mere joctures, reading and conversation, 
without thinking, are noteufficientto make 
aman of knowledye and wisdom. 

it is Our own thought and reflection, 
study and meditation, which must attend 
all the other methode ef impr i vement and 
perfect them. It carries these advantages 
with it, 

Though observation aad instruction, 
reading and conversation may turnien us 
with many ideas of men and things, jyet it 
es our own meditation, and the labor of our 
own thoughts, that musi form our judg- 
ment of things 

Our own thoughts should join or disjoin 
these ideasin a proposition for ourselves, 
It is ourown mind that must judge tor 
ourselves Concerning the agreement or dir- 
agreement of ideas, aud form propusitions 
of truth out of them. 

Reading and converea'ion may acquaint 
us with many truths, and with many argu 
ments to support them Buatit w our own 
study and re soning that must deterinine 
whether theae propositions are true, and 
whetber these aryuments are just and 
eolid, 

It is coniossed there are a thousand 
things which our eyes have uot been, and 
which would never come within the reach 
of our observation, because of the distance 
of times and places. These must be known 
by consulting other persons, and that is 
done either 10 their writings or in their dis 
courses. 

But alter al! let this be a fixed point with 
us, that it isourown nmflection and judg- 
ment which must determine bow far we 
should receive that which books or men in 
form us of, and how tar they are worthy of 
Our assent and credit. 

It 1s meditation that conveys the notions 
and sentiments of others to ourselves, so 
as to make them properly our own, It ia 
our own judgment upon them, as well as 
our memory of them, that makes them be- 
come Our OWn property 

It does, as it Were, Concect our intel- 
lectual food, and turne it ipto » part ot our- 
selvoe; justasa man may cal! bis limbs 
and his flesh his own, whether he borrowed 
the materials from the ox or the sheep, irom 
the lark or the lobster; whether he derived 
it from corn or milk, the fruits of the 
trees, or the herbs and roots of tbe earth. 
It has all now become one subsisuce with 
himeelf; and he wields and manages those 
muscles and lim!e ior his own proper pur 
poses which cuce were the sulbsiauce ct 
other animals or vegetables; that very eub- 
stance which last week was giez og ip the 
field, or swimming in the sea, waving 1. 
the milk pail, or growing iu the garden 
bus now become part of the man 

By meditalion we tiaprove the brutes 
that we bave acqaired by Oowervail a, con 
versation and reading, we take wore time 
in thiokmg; and by the labor of tue mind 
we pepetrate decper int) themes of know 

ige, and carry Our thoughts sometimes 
much farther op Mary eubjeci's than we 
ever melt with eitber In tue books of the 

} r discourses of the living 

ur OW recat ' 








| thougat, the second with a good word, and 
| the third with a good deed, I entered para 


justly conclude that be who spends a]] bis 
time in bearing lectures, or poring upon 
hooks, without observation, meditation or 
converse, will have but s mere bistorical 
knowledge of learning, and be able only to 
te!] what others bave koown or said on 
the subject 

He that lets all his time flow awsy in 
copversation, without due observation 
resdiug or study, will gain bul « slight or 
superficial knowledge; which. will be ia 
danger of vanishing with the voice of the 
spesker; and he tha! confices himeeif 
merely to his closet and hie own narrow 
obeervation of things, and is taught only 
by his own solitary thoughts, without in 
struction by lectures, reading or free con 
versation, will be {on danger of a narrow 
spirit, a vain conceit of bimeecl!, and ano un 
reasonable contempt of othere; and after 
all, he will obtain but a very limited and 
imperfect view and knowledge of things, 
and he will seldom leara how w make that 


knowledge useful 
senensceaenicemcendaaamiiainii linia 


Have patience w wait and perseverance 
suflicient to prevent your growiog weary. 
Even G4d finds the conversion of a soul, 
in One sense, notan easy thing. Itie be- 
cause she docs not know how to ‘‘eait’’ 
that the pious woman is often exicti g to 
wards the soul she wishes to reclaim. ‘‘The 
more haste we make,’’ says a wise man, 
‘the leas do we progress."’ The more we 
try exact, the more we expose ourselves 
to a refusal. Men like © move apparently 
without restraint, and have themselves the 
merit of their virtues. It is because that 
she does not know how to ‘‘persevere’’ 
that the work always seems as if com- 
menced anew. Courage, then! The cul- 
tivation of the soil is very difficult, put 
each prayer cflored to Giod is like a drop 
of dew. The marble is very hard, but 
each prayer isa cut of the chisel which 
shapes it by slow degrees, 


TAREKE is no power of love so bard to 
vet and keep as a kind voice. A kind hand 
dest and dumb. It may be rough in 
flesh and blood and yet do the work of a 
soft heart, aod do it with # sofi touch. But 
there is bot one thing that love 60 much 
uecds a6 4 8Weel Voice totell what It means 
and feels, aud it is hard to get and keep it 
iu the right tome. Ove must be on the 
watch night and day, at work, at play, to 
wet aud keep « voice that sball speak at all 
times the thougbt of a kiad beart. A kind 
voice isa lark’s song to the hearth and 
home. It is to the heart what light is to 
the eye. 

Tmovem caution and slow assent wil] 
Kuard you against frequent mistakes and 
retractions, yet you should get humility 
sud courage enough to retract sny mistake 
and conless au error. Frequent changes 
are tokens of levity in our first determina. 
ons, Yet you should never be too proud 
to change your opinion, nor frightened at 
the name of changeling Learn to acorn 
thore valgar bugbeara, which co firm tool 
i#b man in bis Own mistakes for tear of 
being charged with inconstancy. 

Wat matters it where your feet stand, 
or wherewith your hands are busy, so that 
it is in the spot where God has put you, 
wid the work He has given you to do? 
Your real lite is within—hidden in God 
with Christ, ripening aud strengthening 
and waiting as through the long geologic 
period of night and incompleteness waited 
be germs ot all that was to unfold inw 
‘bis actual, green and beauteous earth! 


Many a one who in the great crisis of 
tie bes acted the hero’s part, has been 
suametully overcome by some little sia, or 
some secret temptauon. The sudden irri- 
tauion apd the stinging word carslesaly 
epoken tn the domestic circle, the chaflag 
sud trying episodes in the tedious routine 
of our daily work, these are the things that 
prove and weigh our manhood more tbhau 
any other. 


TakING the first footstep with a goo! 
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veal it, De It ever 80 prot 


ture to announce it, be it ever so scientific 
Lt we would find the truth and hold it, on 
any sutject whatever, we must bave 
learned to think, to discriminate, to weigh; 
we must have subdued partiality and pre 
judice; we must be ready to face opposi 
tion, but from our own preconceptions and 
those of other people; we must be willing 
w find it wherever it is, not where we de- 
sire it to be. 


Vo not bover always on the surface of 
things, nor take up suddenly with mere 
appearances; but penetrate into the depth 
ot matters, as far ss your time and circom 
stances silow, especially in those things 
which relate to your own profession. Do 
not indulge yourselves to jadge of things 
by the firet glimpee, or a short and super- 
ficial vew of them; for this will fill the 
mind with errors and pre jadices, and give 
it ® wrong turo ood ill bebit of thinking, 
and make much work for retraction. 

Watcas against the pride of your own 
reason sod a vain conceit of your inte) 
lectua! powers, with the neglect of divine 
aid and blessing. Presume not upon great 
attainments in knowledge by your own 
seif sufficiency. Those who trust to their 
own understanding entirely are pronounc: d 
fools in the word of God; and it 18 the 
wisest Of men who gives them this char 
acter. 


Praieg is that which coste us notbing, 
and which we are, nevertheless, the mo t 
unwilling to bestow upon others, even 
where it is most due, though we sometimes 
claim it the more for ourselves, the less we 
deserve it; not refiscting that the breath ot 
selt-eulogy soils the tace of the speaker, 
even as the censer is dimmed by the smoke 
of its own perfume. 

Kggr on with your right thinking. Most 
of our thinking bas resulted in only a tan 
yled skein of silk. Begin to untangle, and 
out of the new thoughts you will weave a 
beautiful cloth ot gold, to be cut and fitted 
into garments for vour words and actions 
—garments for your bodies, for which the 
angelic raiment is a symbol. 

PRUDENCE is & Virtue Moat necessary Ir 
us if we wish to accommodate ouréeives lu 
(he situation and dispositions of those with 
whom we have to deal. It teaches us the 
yreatest circumspection in our words and 
actions, and the avoidance of everythiog 
that may do the least injury to others or 
wound charity or decency. 

Iv a}| will, as far as possible, shape their 
daily lives in accordance with their bigh- 
est intuitions of the spirit of truth, all will 
advance into a mental realm of divine 
power and harmoay. The good that is ac 
complished by each one daily is no propor 
tion to the truly good we call into action in 
our secret thoughts. 

Hx that would raise his Judgments above 
the vulgar rank of mankind and learn to 
pass & just sentence on persons and things 
must take heed of a fanciiul temper of 
mind and a humorous conduct ino his at 
faire Fancy and humor, early and con 
stantly indulged, may eapect ao old age 
over-run with follies. 

To find one who has passed through life 
without sorrow, you must find one inca- 
pableof love or hatred, of hope or fear,— 
ope who has no memory of the past or 
thought of the future,—one who has no» 
sympathy with humanity, and no feeling 
in common with the rest of his species. 

We should never show resentment 
against those who persecute us by injuries, 
calumnies, etc , but we should continue to 
treat them cordially as before, saying noth 
1ug but what is good of them, and doiwg 
‘hem al) the service in our power. 

Tus perfection of divine love does nct 
CODeisl lo ecetacies; it consists in duing the 
wiloi G d, 

TH& most mauilest sign of wisdom is 
coOuunued cheerfulness 


purse what thou shouldat buy. 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


The City of Chicago fn its present bound - 


aries contains 173 square miles, 


The “Edison Waltz" and the ‘‘Buftslo 
Bill Galop’* are freely bawked on the streets of 
Paris, 


‘*Fannie,’’ a warhorse, 31 years old, 
‘ied at Charlestown, W. Va., recently. Her owner 
was shot while upon ber back during the war, 


The jury ia a breach of promise case at 
Champaign, lil,, awarded one cent damages, and 
“advised the plaintiff to beware of book agents.’ 


Ap association in Londcn called the Sun 
day Soclety occupies itself with arranging the open- 
lng of private cullections to the public on the Sab- 
bath. 


Fifty persons have been killed in ope 
Kentucky vendetta up to date, and there is still 
plenty of shouting around the ‘Old Kentucky 
Homes,"’ 


There are 200 000 people in the United 
States who have artificial legs or hands, Ihis num- 
ber dues not luciude the velerans of the Uuloa or 
ibe Coulederate armies, 


fo the «ffive of the Mayor of Barling- 
ton, N. J., a dog recently ate the city charter and 
several ordinances, and part of a copy of the Book 
vp which witoesses were swora, 


The choir of a church on Long Island 
bad to get along on a recent Sunday witbout the ac- 
companuiment of the organ, thieves having carried 
of the lustrumeut during the previous night, 


The women members of a household in 
Wreutham, Mass., nursed a pet mastiff, which had 
suddenly been taken sick, for baif a day before dis- 
covering be had hydrophobia, They then had him 
shot, * 


Eliphalet Condor, of Georgia, has been 
married nine times, Five wives are dead, three are 
divorced, and the ninth bids fair Ww live to be a 
widow, Eliphalet bas had 27 children, of whom 19 
survive, 


An intelligent canine that spends much 
of ite time around aralilroad crossing in Boeton, 
takes a position near the safety gates when a train 
approaches, and refuses to allow persons Lo pases un- 
ull all danger is over, 


Carl Naber, ot Nebraska, has six suits 
for bigamy pending against him. He denies having 
been married at all, but there are six marriage cer- 
tiflcates in existence, which, If not forgeries, will 
eend Cari to the penitentiary. 


A young woman created a scene in the 
railroad ticket office at Zanesville, Onio, the other 
day. She laid a six-shoo.er on the cuunter and pro- 
ceeded Ww search fur her pocketbook, them boughta 
Licket for Seattle, W., suoved the weapon in her 
pucket and departed, 


Martin Ericeon, of North Dakota, stum- 
bled and fell while walking acrovse « plece of land 
from which some underbrush had Just been cut. Iv 
falling be opened bie muuth aud [ell on w short crub 
Wiuchesbigh, The pulnt entered Uls brain aud be 
dived almost lustautly. 


An express train in Alabama, going at 
full speed, struck a Woman and threw her W feetio 
the air, laundiug ber vuleide (ue right-ol-way. When 
picked up sle was dead, bul there was uvt a brulee 
aby Where vl her body, but the sules of her shoes 
bad beev cul off as suavvulh as if duue by a cobbler, 


Mary Eatiterwa, of Cleveland, atuck a 
bat pin inte her head accidentally while putting on 
berbat. A swelling was soon noticeable, and after- 
ward a fungus growth came on the spotas large as 
her fist, This bas to be cul away every two months, 
anoditis feared fatal results will eventually tfvul- 
low. 


[. is reported from Texas that two cow- 
boys got into a dispute over their relative merits as 
marksmen. A Vest was arranged, Une namea Du- 
von hita Mexican dollar with a revolver at 200 yards. 
His opponent mounted his mustang, and, going at 
Jullepeed, bit the dollar twice at the same dis- 
lace, 


itis not so long ago since a candidate 
for public ctlice became insane through disappoint- 
ment at nolgetiing the place he sought, and now T, 
W. LD. Poillips, who was removed a few daye ago 
from Lbe postmastership ot Burriliviile, KR, 1., atver 
mmauy years’ service inl, Gas gone crazy un account 
OL Lie removal, 


Italians are not very strong in domestic 
ties, Of 43,000 Italians that Janded in Castie Garden 
last Sear 44.000 were waies. The emigration of fe- 
wales trou itaty je smaller toan from any other 
cuuntry, averaging but 13 per cent, of the whoie 
number which lauded, From Germany the percent- 
axe is 40; from lieland, 45, 


S.atistics that bave been collected as to 
the uumber olf Dewspapers published throughout 
Loe world credit Kurope with 20 000 journals, This 
augregate is almost equaled by that of the United 
State, ii which lest year 16 31¥ papers were printed, 
luctucdting 1494 dalile, equaling the dally newspapers 
ol Eugleand aud Germauy combiued, 


Lemons can be kept fresh for monthe by 
pulting them into aclean tight jar or cask and cov- 
eriug them with cold water. Keep iu a cool piace 
oul of reach of sunlight, and change the water ol- 
ten, nol jess (han every third day, every second day 
le better, Lemons are excelieut Jor winter use, of 
it ove ts Uillous or fucilued to rheumat 


Martop Mayramrat, of Mussigsaippi, bad & 
fiahbt wiinhanaliigetorin a swamp, He kilied him 
afier alone etrnggiec, bution trying to get lt Lome be 
wascaught ina quagmire. He sank tu the walet, 
and would bave weoe further bul he clasped tie 
arms around the ailigator’s tall, Ten days later be 
Was found dead, baving made desperate efourtse to 
bite through tie ‘gator’s bide and wet flesh envugh 
lo sustain ite, 


Tnere lives, or there did a few years 
ago, Temarksa@ writertaa DPitteburg paper, an oid 


lady io this counts Vable birthday 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 





BY FLORENCE A. JONES, 
7 
You flew into my empty heart 
And pestied there; 
You never stopped to ask my leave, 
Or if 1°d care. 





I pondered oft if I should keep 
So fair a thing: 

Or should I send you forvh to roam 
On wearied wing? 


But, while I pondered, you stil stayed, 
Tul now I know 


My heart and 1 should kaow no peace 
If you should go. 


Why He Did It. 


BY H. V. BROWN, 














which ever since the going down of 

the sun had been sweeping up across 
the moors from the sea, that it bad taken 
thie stalwart broad-sbouldered young man 
nearly three hours to get over a stretch of 
country-side, covering not more than seven 
miles as the crow files, 

He had been walking incessantly ali this 
tine. He never knew the route he took; 
he did not live long enough to think the 
matter over. 

A dog—a black retriever—was following 
at his heels; and he carried a gun; and a 
rather worn and tattered game-bag was 
slung across his splendid shoulders He 
was a young man of twenty-seven, and he 
was accounted handsome. 

He bad fine eyes,a strong yet not too pro- 
fuse beard, that was, like his eyes, as black 
as a raven’s wing, and his limbs were un- 
usually large and nobly sbaped, 

He was somewhat thin for his siature; 
but this was po doubt attributable to the 
fact of hie being for 80 many hours every 
day on his feet, as every gamekeeper who 
knows his business and does it must 
be. 

It was impossible to see his face on such 
a night as this, with a kind of darkness 
that one might feel, so to say, preasing 
down upon the fieids, and plantations, and 
moore; and indeed he bad not szen a sin- 
gie soul during his long waik, so untre- 
quented and lonely was the road be had 
taken. 

If there had been a shimmer of light in 
the night alr, and if some waylfarer, passing 
this strong-limbed young Knglishman, bad 
chanced to catch a gliimpee of bis face, that 
wayfarer—even supposing him to have 
been more than ordinarily stout-hearted— 
would surely not have proceeded onward 
and straigbtway forgotten what he had 
seen, 

Atany time and under any circumetan- 
ces there was something remarkabie about 
Adam Mauir’s dark, aggressive, balf-bar- 
baric face, 

On this night, in this lonely spot, he 
would have been a strong-nerved and a 
lion-hearted man who cculd have looked 
upon it without being conscious of a mys. 
terious dread taking possession of him. It 
was the face of asoul that was struggling 
With its mortality before it passed into 
pain. It was the face of a man wno had 
resolved that he would never again look 
upon the light of the sun. 

He had already, it might be said, drained 
the cup of the bitterness of death. If the 
6arth had broken away beneath bis feet as 
he staggered onward through these mist. 
saturated country lanes and fields, and a 
band had been stretched forth to save him 
from golng down, be would not have 
touched it, 

He wanted to die, He was determined to 
die. His brain was resourceless; his imagi- 
nation undeveloped; he saw no other 
way. 

He knew what he had done, His shame 
enveloped him likethe night. It seemed 
part of the night—part of thls dead, cold, 
hideous darkness that seemed to be crusb- 
ing down upon the world a# though it 
would choke every living thing. 

He feltthat he could never get away 
from it. His soul shivered in its abject 
hopelessness, No, no, no! it could never 
be atoned for; there was no atonement pus- 
sible to him whicn could obiliterate this siu 
from his own life and from the lives of 
those whom he ioved beyond atterance; 
and if he filed——Ab, Goad! 

He stood suddenly still in the darkness. 
The solace of an unselfish thougbt— parely 


S dark the night was, so dense the fog 


Unsel fish because be did not for a inoment 
think that it was unse! fish at al was mer- 
fully given to nim 
e Lex ehame 8 6 

y wy ‘ ad dc ‘ vs 
n a SY the woman 6 hae w igea 
night in pity keep silent over bis grave 

that if women 


this might be—if tne 








would have this compassion upon him,and 
apon those who were dearer to him than 
his own Iife--ft might come to pass that bis 
mother and his brother wouid be spared 
the sorrow and the suffering which bis dis- 
honor would bring upon them. His 
mind clung to this thought to the 
last. 

He never once told himself that he was 
meditating an act of self-sscritice; be was 
incapable of seif-analysis, He trudged on- 
ward with a lighter step. He felt almost 
happy. 

“She may vever tell—ber husband may 
never telli—they may never know,’’ he 
thought. And (hat idea never again quite 
left his mind. 

He would there and then have sent a bul- 
let crashing through his brain bad not a 
second thought come to his gloomy die- 
tracted mina—the thought that thts too, this 
act of self-destruction, would bring pain aud 
ignominy upon his mother end brother. 
So he wandered on, wondering how he 
should 80 get out of the world as to make 
it appear as though his death were an acci- 
dent. 

He did not want anyone to be acoused of 
murdering him. He wanted only for his 
death to seem as if it bad occurred acci- 
dentally, Therefore he must not sbvot 
bi:noself, 


Jaat here, while getting over a tenos, he 


sowehow tripped and feli. He went down 
heavily on to tne ground in the darknens, 
He lay quite still for perhaps five minu:es, 
There was a borrid pain in his ankle; biood 
was ooging from his leg from a wound in 
hie thigh. 

Never a moan escaped his lips. His re- 
triever #!00d close up to him; her nose was 
right over bie motionless face, It was in 
the autumn time; it had been a rainy au- 
tumn and the ground was soaking 
wet. 

When be felt the wet getting into his 
hip he got up and went on his way. He 
walked with difficulty now; the psin in 
his foot was acute, Yethe made no mur. 
uur, 

“Come on, Kate,’’ he said to bis retriever, 
‘slet’s get home,’’ 

He got home about an hour before imiii- 
night chimed from the village church ba!- 
fry, He felt worn out, The pain iu hia 
foot bad become uwwuch worse; he had be. 
yun aleo tosuffer from the wound in iis 
thigh; and the left leg of his trousers wis 
soaked with blood, 

He feit ratber gloomy now. The elation 
of spirite which bad come to biw with the 
réflection of the possibilty of the women's 
silence bad been merely monentary. Yet 
he bad never wavered fu bis determination 
to put an end to bis life, But be was not 
now so sure that the terrible thing which 
be bad done would thus be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

As be came within sight of the sweet lit- 
tle convolvulus-clad cottage that had been 
his bome ever since h@ was born, a tlerce 
black passion of anger surged up within 
him. 

He saw that woman’s face agsin in the 
darkness. It rose between him and bis 
home. It rose between him aod his own 
lite, It rose between him and al! that he 
held dearest on earth. 

The fary that possevssd him was the 
tury which noteven murder cau satiate, 
He clenched his great hard fist and struck 
it suddenly out into the still, fog-iaden 
night air, as though to beat down that 
beautiful alluring face under his feet. 

“You——!”’ be said under his breath. 
‘‘]_ was the old story; (he woman tempted 
me."’ 

He came presently to the gate of the gar- 
den of his home; and standing there he 
rested his hands upon the woodwork and 
gazed across through the darkness at the 
jaint light which he knew sbone from the 
window of nis mother’s bedroom. 

His beart sawelled fora moment; but he 
set bis teeth and dug Lis finger-palls into 
the soddened, rotten gate; for side by 
side with the pure and gentie image of his 
motber be could still seethat other lovely 
face which had lured him to bis doom. 
Even his crude imagination enabled hii to 
live the scene over again. 

She was a8 far above him tn social station 
as bis student brother was in latellect. She 
was a lady of title aud his employer's wife. 
She had been ‘‘nobody,’’ people bad said, 
before ber marriage with Lord Helby,wbo 


secined to be three times her rye. 
Sne had often looked with kind 6yes up- 
on ber busbaud’s bandsome young gaime- 
keeper. Se bed cnee asked him if he 
would ke to be her groom, Put D6 &@n- 
aw a] respect and rut Tonal é Wwe 
we are 
4 +a 8 4 ehe he 
. - ered got some 


one to give him lessons in horseman- 
Bhip. 

Again he had thanked her, diffidently, 
courteously, thinking no evil. Alter thet 
he often used to meet her during her waiks 
in the woods around the castle; and sbe 
had always, éven when Lord Helby bad 
been with ber, spoken to bim with excsed- 
ing graciousness. 

When he happened to meet her alone she 
would walk about with him for as long as 
an hour at a time through her lord’s fields 
aod plantations. 

“You are not married, Muir, [{ think?” 
she pad once said; and he had replied that 
he vad no wife, snd did not mean to try to 
Ket one #0 long as his motber lived, and be 
hoped that she would live for very many 
years yet. 

‘*I hope so too, Muir,” she hed said; and 
to these words she had, afier a moment’s 
hesitation added theee other strange words: 
‘| think marriage is a mistake; one seeme 
to want so many things which it cannot 
x've. 1 am sure mine has been a mistake: 
Women should marry men jest a iittie 
older than themseives—say, three or four 
yoars.”’ 

Then she bad paused again; then she bad 
asked in a low, sweet voice: 

‘*How old are you, Muir?’’ 

The quention had made his beart throb 
avd his nostrils dilate, 

‘“Twenty-s6ven,’’ ho bad anawered, and 
she bad given a werry girlieh laugh and 
thrown out her hands with a pretty gesture 
as she sald: 

“Twenty seven! How odd! I am twenty- 
four. Lord Helby is sixty-three,’’ 

And her lovely face, with its fail red lips 
and dark flashing eyes, had, after that, 
bsunted him day end nigtt it would 
baunt him, he beileved, even in tbe un- 
known world to which be waa going. 

His great temptation had come to him 
this cay sat sunset, Hehad met her in a 
wood some distance from the castie, She 
was alorre. 

‘Lord Helby is at the vioarage,”’ she hed 
said. ‘‘1 promised to go down and return 
with him. He will wait till I am 
ready.” 

She had no right to speak to a servant in 
thet way. She wee strangely excited; yet 
neltber bad much to say, They walked on 
together onder the treen, 

The sea fog bad not yet wade its appear- 
gneve: but the night was deepening around 
them. Adam Muir had seked whetber the 
carriage was at the vicarage, or if Lord and 
Lady Helby tnougnt of walking back to 
the castle, 

“Tbe carriage ie not there,’’ she repilad, 
On, | may not go for bim after all; i will 
pot matter.’’ 

Soon she bad cowpialtped of feeling tired, 
and bad stood atiil and leaned her shoulder 
against the trunk of a tree, and remained 
leaning there, saying nothing, merely jook- 
ing at him with her wondertul bewitching 
eyes; and as he stood gezing at ber, breatb- 
leas, «pell bound, ber mystic sensual beauty 
broke down the [aat thin barrier which 
protected bis honor and bis manhood, and 
he yielded bimself up to the lawless p s- 
sion which made hii tremble like a 
coward in ber presence, 

lt was when he touched her that she 
siniled—a slow sensuous amile, which re- 
vealed the dimples in her coeeks and gave 
to her Ince in Lis eyes an unearthly radi- 
an oe. 

But even as Letouched her she shrank 
from hitn and grew pale, and ber face be- 
came terror atricken. He did not know 
then, though ke knew only too well after- 
wards, the ceuse of ber ehinking; s0,think 
ing that she waa coy with bim, and baving 
quite forgotten bie manlinesa and hin a nse 
of welf-re#pect, ne had clung W her, and had 
even dared & whisper words which could 
never be recalled, 

With an effort sue had freed herself from 
him (for sbe bad seen ber bustvand's scared 
White face, framed in white hair, looking 
at them from out the brushwood thut grew 
around); but be bed caught hold of ber 
again, aod then abe hed called out “Heip! 
belp!’’—aend the old lord bad rushed upon 
them and with a.) the feebie strength that 
was ieft to him had struck his dishonored 
ga uékeeper across the face with bia walk. 
ing-stick, 


‘You scoundrel!’ were the words tiat 





bad come from the old man's quivering 
lips; and tLen be had said to Adam 
Multr: 

‘430 to tbe castle! | aim Wo feeble to in- 
flict personal cbastiseinent upou you; but 
you shali be punished for this outrage | 
command you t go the castie! The law 
aba ileal W 
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atremor in bia voice), ‘the carriage is in 
the lane on this side of the wood. | desire 
that you will goto it. i will proceed to the 
castle on foot.’”’ 

Then to Adam Mair: 

“] command this scoundrel to walk be- 
fore mel” 

But Adam Muir did not walk elther be- 
fore or after the outraged old lord. Witb- 
oat a word he had atrode away into the 
heart of the wood. 

He knew not, cared not, whither he 
went. He waslike a man who had lost 
bis reason; that indeed was what had bap- 
pened to him, His brain, all thet was beat 
aad bigbes in his neture, bed temporarily 
broken down as he had looked in that wo- 
man's eyes tn the mystic fading moon- 
light. 

He bad got back to bis rigbt mind nowas 
Le stood watching the light that shone front 
bis mother’s window, It seemed to him 
as thoagh during the hours since sunset he 
bed been passing repidiy trom a life of 
honor to a death of shame. 

He entered the garden and walked si- 
lently up to bia mother’s bedroom window, 
He trod steaithily, beosuse he fancied from 
the light burning In her room that bis 
mother wasawake. He wanted to seo her 
again; be dia not wish her to see 
him, 

She would be sure to ask him where be 
bed been that be should come home #0 late, 
which was not atal!l bis way except on such 
nights es he went out to keep an eye on 
the movements of poaoners; and he could 
not lie to his mother. He remembered that 
he was almost blameless iu her eyes, She 
was quite biaweless in bis, 

As he thought, prowling out herein the 
higbt, with, perbapsa, the: Mficers of justice 
close at hand to arrest him, of what his 
mother had been to bLim,and tried to real.zs 
—and did realise & some extent---what he 
bad been and was to her, the bitterness in- 
tensified in bis heart. And yet, even while 
the bitterness lasted, a wolsture came into 
bis eyes. 

The biind was 80 drawn that he could not 
see into his mother's room. He got close 
to the window; but it wea no ues, Heo 
could see a portion of one of the massive 
‘turped”’ plilars of ber bedstead; but tuat 
wae ail, 

When he had gone back frow the win- 
dow he stooped down and wok bold of one 
of his retriever’s eara, The dog looked up 
in bis face, wagging ber tail. She was de- 
votedly attached Ww him, us indeed were u!l 
bis doge. 

‘To-morrow {# your birthday, Kate,”’ he 
seid, speaking t the anima: agit he be- 
lieved she could understand hiw, ‘and I 
wish you tuany heppy returns of tie day. 
Be a good dog, aod wother will be good to 
you,”’ 

Then be patted her gently on ber head 
and shoulders, 

‘‘]'d like to shoot you, Kate,’’ he sald 
with a kind of manly sorrow, ‘Perhaps it 
would be as well ifl did. Mother will not 
be able lo keep you; the license will soon 
be due; then you will bave go, and you 
giay get into bed bands, dougie.” &% 

He movitated, still patting the retriever 
afiectionately. He dia not epeak to her 
again, but went lo the back uf the oottage 
and entered the kitehen as quiviiy as pos. 
aibie. 

He put bis gun tn a corner and threw 
down his game-bag beside it. ‘Ihere was 
only @ sparrowbawk in the bay; be bad 
spent @ lotof time that morning pringing 
it down, because his younger brother hau 
expreseed # wish fora hawk'’s wings, Al- 
ter standivg « fow minules bolore tHe fire, 
he took up the beg @yain and wrk the 
hawk froin it. 

He wanted to see hia brother; be would 
rather see bin asleep; and if he held this 
vird in bis band, and should clanc, to 
wake him, that would do as an excuse ivr 
his going into the roow, 

Adam and Alec Muir were sincere!) at- 


tached W each other, Adam looked upon 


bile younger brother ag @ great sehoiss, sud 
in truth be was clever, having been ap- 
pointes second maaterin the village sonuis 


at a very oarly ege. 

He waa not twenty yet; he too wasa ine 
handsome fellow, Adan, thought thats is 
brother would have a glorious future; and 
he ‘elt suré that Aiec would not 
mother want, 


@l ther 


Before going to Alec's room be tock «fl 
hin Dowts ip the kitehen end jit a car 
Hie was leaving the kitohen wien he | 416 
| aware that Kate was at his beela, and y a 
sign he went her back t l % 
where she isy wa Ang t 
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and listened. The silence was absolute. 
He opened the door nolselessly and went 
in. 
His brother waa in bedasieep, As Adam 
Muir was crossing the florto the tei he 
happened to oe'on sigbt ot hieown face | 
the looking glass on the dressing tabie by 
o0e of the windows, 

Adem Muir was iocapabie of phys cal 
fear, and it waa a moral, « spiritual terror 
that beid bim there transfixed, grzing In « 
kind of borror atthe white, ghasly face 
with its great or zy lookivg ¢yes and biack 
tangled heir aud beard, that gased beck at 
him from the glass, 

It looked like tne face of a man past mid- 
die age. He went close to the giass and 
looked steadily at bimeeif. Then he shook 
his heed slowly, and something jize a 
smile came W his face, It was a sulle that 
would bave greatly sbocked and alarmed 
bis brother, had be seen it. 

And Alec awoke justthen, and quickly 
sat up in ve, 

‘Who is there?’’ he oried, rather excited. 
ly; for tbe instant Adem bad become aware 
that bis brother was awake be bad biown 
out the candle, leaving the room in utter 
dark news, 

*\Who ia theref’’ Aleo called out again, 
louder than ever, 

“Don't speak so loud, Aleo,’’ Adam seid, 
‘You will wake motner,”’ 

‘Oh, it’s you, Adam! But why on earth 
did you pat out the light?” 

‘There came no answer. 

‘What are you doing there, Adam?” the 
younger brother ssked, ‘I say, light the 
candle, pieasel Wry do you stand there 
in the Oarkneas?—Adam!—What do you 
want, Adam?” 

Then Adam Mair went upto his brother's 
bed and sat down on the edge of it. 

‘Be quiet, Ales,” he said kindly yet 
firmly. ‘What are you making such arow 
aboot? Iam going to bed. I came in to 
noe if you had falien asieep, 1 have shot 
you a hawk. It ise sparrow; | may get 
yu « kestrel soon.”’ 

“Ob, thanka,” Aleo said. “But I can’t 
see it in the darkness, What 
‘ou Ww put out the candle? Please light 
it.’’ 

‘Il aun going to bed,’’ Adam seid again. 
‘TI will put the hawk in the kitoben. | took 
care not to break ite wings, i ebot him in 
the nead,”’ 

He rose from his brother’s bed. But be- 
fore he got away Aleo had stretched out bis 
haod and caught bim by the sieeve of Bie 
coat 

Then, still holding bim, the younger 
brother got right out of bed, and the two 
stood together in the darkness, It was 70 
dark that they oould not even faintly dis- 
oern the outline of each other’s face. 

“Adam, something's gone wrong,"’ Aleo 
said. ‘What is it, Adam?” 

Toere was no answer, Alec waited for 
some seconds, Then be patap his hands 
and felt bis brother's face and head, 

‘*Adam,”’ he said with a startled cry— “isa 
it your”’ 

‘You, yen, dear lad,"’ wasthe answer, ‘‘of 
course it's me!’’ 

“Then why do bebave in such an ex- 
traordinary way? The moment } awone 
you put out the candle, You will not lignt 
it again. What ie the meaning of all 
thie?” 

“f tell you I'm going to bed, You 
kuow | often go to bed without a 
ligbt.’’ 

“Yea, but you bad the candle lit.” 

“On, don't worry me, Alec! don’t worry 
me!" 

it was acry of despair; its peculiar terror 
frightened the younger man. 

‘ Adaw, what have you been doing?” 

Kut never a word did Adam Muir an- 
awer, 

‘‘I'in going to light that candle,” Alec 
maid. ‘dive it to me, please,” 

He spoke loudly and with excite- 
ment 

**) tell you you must not speak so loud,” 
Adam sald with some sternness, ‘You 
know how hard itis for mother to get w 
ajo p again after being awakened.”’ 

‘*W here is the candie?”’ Alec asxed., 

“itis in my hand,’”’ 

Hie voice was less stern. 

“How perverse you are, Alec! Now get 
into bed and I'l! light it.’ 

“You wiil light w?’’ 

* Yea, yea.” 

He struck a matoh and lit the candle, 
He putitonthe chair by the bed upeo 
which he had previously laid the dead 
bawk. 

“Now I'm going to bed,"’ he said, turn- 
ing hie face trom nie brotber ‘I’m very 
tired. J’ ve bad a bard day and the Jand is 
heavy. (i ov-pight, Aleo,.’’ 

Alec seeined to be in doubt as to what to 
do His brother's clothes were covered 
with mud, and he looked tired and foot- 
sore; Dut be bad olten vefore seen him 
thos, There wae potbing in bis appear- 
ance & cause alarm Certainly the light 
was bad and be only saw bim indisminoe.jy. 
But |.e seemed a! right. 

*Go dad pigbot, Adauw,” be sald, 

As A'ec Muir lay in bed examining the 
dead bawk | y tue ocandie-ligbt, be neard 
sole One eltver cpen or shut bis mother’s 
bedroom door, 

‘} here’s soinetbing wrong with Adam,"’ 
be thought as be biew out tne candice 


and drew the bed-clothes round bis sboul- 
aera, 

it was Adam Muir who bad opened the 

x of bw mother’s room He opened it 

paly, tor 6 koe ‘hat toere sas @ 

re, toe TOO, & mMmimcher wee 

awake she WOUIG Delany see Dim But 
abe wee asleep, 

He rept on tiptoe s''hough he was 

barefcot) up to ner bed. licre waa tne iast 


mortal face pe gased upon, That was well; 








that was merciful; for it had been to bim 
the awveetest and purest face in all the 


world. 

How beautiful she icooked in ber cs!m, 
pure old age! There wasa great yearning 
in bis heart to bend down and kiss her, to 

‘ bis arme round ber neck and weep on 

er breast as he bade ber farewell, Bat 
he crushed thie longing withio bin. 

He thought of that fair woman in the 
woud; be though. of tue shamelal biow 
and the shameiul words which hed been 
asid to hii; be tried to rea.ize hie muther s 
end bis brtoer’s anpguisb when they 
spould see iim in the dock on a che ot 
8 los: bsaome crime; and bie dire resocive to 
do away with binese!{ strengthened even as 
be looked down upon bis mother’s sweet 
face with thet haunted, demented expres- 
sion in his eyes 

God beip him! He was going away from 
her for ever; yet he dare not kies her. He 
dere not say one word of fareweil; he dare 
not leave her a written mosesage asking for 
forgiveness, 

The biood had been o sing from the 
wound in hiatbigh for hours, He felt tha 
to drain the last drop from his body would 
be the smaliest—the most cheerful—saori- 
five be could make to be able to pat bis lips 
onoe more to hers, lt was crowning agony 
that this was denied to bim. 

She was grown weak with age; and tears 
had fal)«n on to ber withered cheeks as she 
slept. Upon her brow lay a few thin white 
hairs; aud stooping iow Adan raised these 
in bie band ana Kissed them with a strange 
gentieness ana reverence, 

Hie motper did not wake; and he le!t ber 
roow without her knowing until Aleo toid 
ber next day that he had entered it on the 
last night of bie Lite, 

Adam Muir's biack retriever followed 
bim out sgain into the fog drenched woods 
and ficida. He had left no word bebiod 
that would give the slightest clue to nis ter- 
ribie purpose 

Qo the oontrary he designediy deceived 
bis mother and brother by writing ia pen- 
011 on ® slip of paper these worda: 

“I nave gove to try to get a ahot at those 
berons toat bave come to Bonhard Lake. 
P.ease do not keep breakfast for me. | 
may not get home again until late in the 
afternoon ”’ 

He left this message on the kitchen table; 
he fastened the paper to the tavie wi ha 
forg, #0 that there should be no mistake 
about its belog seen. 

Hw» bad aiso gone to bis bedroom, had 
laid down on bis bed for a few iminutes, 
then bad diserranged the vLeiciothes aud 
flung them back over the pottom of the 
bedstesu, as be usualiy did wuen ris- 


ing. 

Boserver it was nothing unusual for 
Adaw Mair to leave bome befure the sun 
bed rie-n. He too hia gan, hie game-bag, 
and bis retriever with bim, 

The log swept beck to the sea at sunrise, 
and the day broke wos» Adam Mair 
did not return to breakfast; the dinner 
hour passed in the cottage in the garden 
em d tne trees, and silll he did not ap 


r. 

In the aftern2v0n some workmen, cros 
Sing tne river in a boat, saw the fuily- 
Giothed budy of 4 man drifting near the 
oxttom of a shuilow part of tue Bonhard 
Lake, The workmen anchored their boat 
a raised the body. It wasthat of Adaw 

ulr, 

it was clear that be bad been in the water 
for bourse, As the men were rowing the 
Oo -rpee down 10 the tavern at the locu they 
picked up t!.e body of the dead man's re- 
trie ver. 

Tuvere wee nosign of any weight having 
been tied round tue doy’s neck, nor were 
her iimbs broken or in any way injured, 
and, as she was known to be an exc.lient 
water-dog, it isa myatery to this day how 
abe got drowned, 

But everyone seemed satisfied that Adaw 
Muir met bie death purely by souldent, 
The ep ¢ is even pointed out where be hav 
al pped and fallen into the lake woille try- 
log Ww get into a good position for an efise 
tive right end .e't at the verons which he 
bau ieft }ome in tbe early worning to shoot 
He was kuown W have veen no swimmer; 
and just there the current from the river 
ran wrong. 

ee ne 


Good and Bad Luck. 


BY T. CHAMBERS, 











ple talk of good luck and bag; 

ucky people and uniucky; lucky 

uess and uplucay, with special reference 

to Friday, whicn seems to nave gots terri- 
— = name indeed, 

inety-nine sailors out of a hundred 

count it unlucky Ww set sail on that day; 

and some, ¢ven ocaptains who have 

weathered many a storm, refuse two do 


N peels is commoner than to hear 


a. 

I wae talking the other dav to an old 
‘ealt’’ at Brighton about this very ques 
tion, and I did my best to get out of him 
what bie views were, and what reason 
there could be for so strong and wide- 
spread a bebie!, or, as some 1 it, super. 
stition. 

*You,”’ said I, ‘Shave been afloat pretty 
ofteu; to my knowledge——" 

“Forty years, next Maroh, in all wea- 
thers,”’ interrupted the captain. 

“Weil, then, what’s your own real opin- 
lon about Friday?’ 


‘} can’t say I like it at all myself,” he | 


anewered, ‘*] never knowed things tarn 
UL right that were iaunched on a Friday 


for \¢ tea’t every akipoer or owner that will 
listen when the men growl about going to 
sea on the day after ‘l'huraday. ‘lt’s ail a 





| ODeervation, Thus 
though i've had to facetbemin my time; | 





oon founded « o’ ponsenes,’’ they say. 
All the same, it boids good among sailors, 
and will bold, too ~A*k any of ‘em along- 
shore here what they thiok. They wil! 
tell you thet the worst gale lest November 

ou a Friday, when the lifeboat was 
all but capsized; thatthe end of the new 

r wae washed sway on a Friday; thst 

riday’s cetoh of fish is always about the 
worst of the lot; and if the nets break 
aay of a night with mackerel, it’s sure wo 
be o mio g home un a Friday.” 

“Well,” said (, ‘as for mere luck at sea, 
do you know tha'a year or two ago one of 
oar great sbhiphullders determined to show 
that you sailors were all in the wrong about 
this terrible day? He built a brig and 
named her Friday, iaid down her lines on 
a Friday, finished her that day seven 
weeks, launobed ber a week later; her cap- 
tain’s name wae ‘Friday,’’ with thirteen 
bands aboard; tbe worst of all unlucky 
nambers; and on a Friday she set sail on 
her first trip! That’s a pretty good proot of 
what Friday's luck is! Did you ever hear 
of that vad 

‘ Weil, to tell you the truth, sir, I have 
beard of that yarn before; but you've left 
oat one thing. Did you ever hear what be- 
cams of that there brig?’ 

No,” said [; “1 don’t know that; but of 
ooursee—'’ 

“No, no, siz; youdon’t know, and no- 
body eise don’t know. They said she 
would come home on a Friday; buat she 
didn’t come; and Ike Horner, the old coast. 
guard at Hove—eel heard teil the story— 
be sweare she wes never heard of again, 
captain or crew. Aud asior thirte n bands 
aboard, why, tbat one lubber over the 
»aker's dos 0 would have teen 4 regular 
J mab; and a Jonah’stime be would nave 
ned of it, tro, till the fishes got hold of 
bim. No offence, sir, 1 hope, at my speak- 
ing out #0 strong; but there’s no mustake 
about Friday. Good-night, sir.’”’ 

Yet, in spite of my old sailor's belief, 
some great and notable and good things 
have taken piace on a F iday, which would 
bave amaz 1d bim not a little if I had then 
ae zi the chanoe of telling him. For ex- 
ample: 

Oa Friday, August 3, 1492 Christopher 
Coiumbas et rail on bis great voyare of 
discovery. Ov Friday, October 12 1492 he 
fire’ “so vered land. On Friday, Jauuary 
4 143 he sailed on his return woyvaee for 
Speu; apd on Friday, Merch 15 1493, he 
arrived in safety at Palos, Many other nis- 
toric events of siguificance and of good 
luce have ocourred on Friday. 

Yet Friday ie regarded by many as a day 
of ill-iuck; but for making it specially un- 
lucky you must upset the salt. ‘The tal. 
ling of salt,” sayean eminent scholar, ‘is 
en authentic presagement of il!-fortune, 
nor can every temper contemn it. Yet is 
it only an omen.” 

Nor ie the origin of this bellef far to 
seck. From the eariient times, uit, itself 
inoorruptible, bas always been regarded as 
more or \ess sacred; hence sprang |'s bav- 
ing @ place in ail rites of sacrifice and obia- 
tion, 

Tuus it became asymbo! of friendanip, 
and, before any Otber service, was cflsred 
w the guest, in toxen of g»vod-wilil on the 
part of the best. It, duriog this offering, 
it was accideactally upset, and,siill worse, if 
mmtenationally On either side, evil in some 
ab.ps was deemed a certain issue. 

Tv turn pow to such minor matters as 
mere juck in every-day life is to make a 
— mep down to trifies, If a coin be 
spuo into the air, it is obvious that the 
chances whether it come down head or tail 
uppermost must be equal. 

ot, in spite of this, one special woman 
in a Village shall be said to have great luck 
in the waxing of butter, or one particular 
gardener to be most lucky in the grafting 
of roses or melons; that is to say, that 
Lucky Betty or Lucky Tom succeeds 
where scores of others would fail. 

Whereas, the truth is that success in 
either case is simpiy owing to greater ski! 
or greater care in handling the cbura or the 
pruning Knife, which the other bumpkinse 
fa!l to exert. If not so, all comes back tu 
the doctrine of chances; and any one given 
Hodge or Dolly may be as tucky as Tom 
or Betty. 

“Ob!” say some village wiseacres, ‘‘but 
fortune favors foois!’’ 

Yes; now and then it wou'd seem eo; 
perbaps because ¢ fool trusts aii to fortune, 
aud sometimes succeeds where wiser men 
fali—mainiy through ignorance of danger 
or obstacle—and 80 goes to work ovolly in 
hazardous things; just as a blind man, bav- 
ing Once le rned the road, will waik caim- 
ly along tue very edge of a clitt, where the 
Owner of s pair Of snarpeyes would be api 
to grow (lszy and stumble 

If a fool wuo leaves his doors unlocked 
eacapes robbery, e is often calied fortunate 
or lucky; whereas the prudent man who 
prevents the ourgiar’s visit by wise precau- 
tions, epj ye no such credit, but has to be 
© Dient with being more frequent/y lucky 
than the fo+l,b- cause be puts bimeeif more 
in the way of gvod fortune. 

Now and then,one meets with some poor 
foriorn wreich with whom everytuing 
seems tO gO wrong, and who, «'ways in 
—— sv0n geis the name of *U nalucky”’ 

But, of far more curtous and true inter. 
om than any matters of mere Jncek and 
cbaoos, good fortune, and bad, are what, 
for want of a better nams, we c il ooinci- 
denoes, into which there would seem toen- 








ter @ new factor, not so easily defined. By | 
way of lliuastration, | givea few iuetances | 
which have faiien under my own persona 


l meet with aeiray word, say ‘Tobog- | 
g*0, just now in common use aipong us, 
und, as @ matter of curiosity, wish to know 
ils derivation. 











I consult every dictionary I can lay 
bands on, but in not one of ghem does the 
word appear. I ask right and left among 
the gay young ple who are just now 
gone mad about the delights of To 
ing, but not a soul can help me, 

I question two charming gir! graduates 
fresh from the Honor list at Cambridge, 
one of them specially great In etymo ogy, 
whom I beg to visit the British Museum in 
search of that odd Canadian word. 

I might as well have asked the man in 
the moon; and I gaveup “Toboggan”’ asa 
bopelees mystery; and in a month's time 
bad forgotten the whole affair. 

But one day I walked into the Free Lib- 
rary at the neighboring county town, and 
took up a number of a local magazine, 
opened it at random, and as the motto to an 
articie on “Acme Skates,’ I see these 
worde: 

“Toboggan, from odabagan; an Indian 
word for sied.” 

Again,I bave a brother whom I very se!- 
dom s6e, and who seldom leaves bis head- 
quarters, some three hundred miles away, 
1 walk four miles through the woods to a 
small roadside station on my way to Water- 
loo, 

The train is at the platform, but waits for 
the arrival of an excursion train from Bris. 
tol. In hve minutes it comes rattling down 
the branch line; out pour a crowd of pas- 
sengers to change carriages for London; 
and the first person I see hurrying along 
is an old friend whom I believed w be at 
Cannes. We journeyed up together to 
Waterloo, and almost the first thing she 
said to Ine was: 

‘How is your brother Jack? Do you ever 
see him?” 

“Never,” l replied. “He may be dead 
ana buried, for allI know. I —_- | go to 
London, and be still more rarely visits the 
great city; eo that there is no chance of 
catching him during one of hia fiying vis- 
ita,’’ 


‘‘] am sorry for that,”’ said Miranda, “It's 
two years since I last saw bim at your 
house, when you lived in town.”’ 

When we got to Waterloo, there was 
some debate as to whether we should tra- 
vel any tarther together; but the end of it 
was that,as Miranda was bound for Regent 
Street, and | for Holborn, we would walk 
to Charing Cross by the iron suspension 
bridge. 

As we went down the steps at the other 
end of the bridge, a man with a carpet bag 
caune rusbing up to meet ua, two stepa at a 
tiuae, and that man was my brother Jack; 
amazed, and giad to see us, and we to see 
him. Five minutes later, we should have 
missed him. 


“It's like a regular ‘House that Jack 
built,’’? said 1. “if I hadn’t walked to 
tbat special train at Woodend, I should not 
bave met Miranda. Not weeting ber, I 
should have taken a’bus at Waterloo, and 
never gone over the bridge.”’ 

“If it had rained,”’ said she, ‘we should 
aot have agreed to walk together.”’ 

“And 1if,’’ added Jack. ‘‘1 had not lost 
my way in coming from Easton, I should 
bave been at my lawyer's long before this. 
And that reminds me, old fellow, it’s ex- 
actly two years siuce I saw you. I came 
up on November 15, 1864, and slept at your 
house; and now we weet again on tne 
fifteenth in tois odd fashion.” 

So, after a good talk, for I had complete- 
ly forgotten the date of our last meeting, we 
parted. 

Some ten or tweive years ago, { was in 
the habit of writing vocasional articles tor 
an old-fashioned newspaper called the 
“Daily Tearer.’’ 

While on my way to the office one fine 
summer morning, I chanced to pass the 
well-kaown book stall of my o'd acquaint- 
ance, Larkins, and strolled into the shop 
forachat. Mr. Larkins was busy revising 
a catalogue; and on a table in front of him, 
half covered with books, lay a news- 
paper, 

‘Good morning, sir,’’ said the bookseller; 
1’l) be with you in two minates,”’ 

‘“‘No hurry,” replied 1. ‘*You take In the 
“Tearer,” see; I will have a look at 
it.’ 

Before I had read half a colunin, he 
joined me, 

““1f,’’ said be, “you had come in three 
minutes earlier, you would bav6 seen the 
nan who wrote tuat curious article about 
rats,’’ 

‘Which curious article?”’ I inquired. 

“Woy, that very one now in your 
hand.”’ 

“That is very odd,’’ said I, ‘Who is the 
map, and how do you know that he wrote 
tbe article on rats?’’ 

‘‘Well, sir,” replied Larkins, “the gen- 
Uleman is a stranger to me, But he came 
into the sbop, bought a french grammar, 
and was just going out again, when he saw 
the “Tearer”’ lying open there, 

“Au,”’ says he. “do you take in that old 
goss p of @ papsr?’’ 
aaa aod a very good old paper it is 

» 

“Did you notice that little article on 
‘Rats?’ 

“I have just read ‘t,”” { replied; “and a 
very good articie it is.’’ 

“Weil,” says the stranger, “I auf mucb 
obiiged to you for the compliment; I don’t 
often get praised; vut, eas the aathor of 
‘Rats,’ lam pound to offer you my best 
thanks, and wish you a very good-morn- 
iny.’’ 


“And with that, away he went. I neve 
sot 6yes On him before, and I don’tsupp >s 
thst l ever suail do eo again. 

If you should ever cuance to do #0, Mr 
Lirkina, tell hin, with my complimenws, 
hat he wentaway witb a iié in his io pub. 
He uad nv more to do with the ‘Kat’ arti- 


cle than Adam, 1 oorrected the proof of 
it Only two days ago, and the wanuscript is 
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now on my study table,” 

After that, we had a long chat about 
coincidences in general, though the one 
v——- had just occurred was singularly 


ange. 

“I don’t know much about their being 
common,” said Mr, Larkins; “but I can 
tell you of a far more curious instance. 
Ove day, a stranger came in and asked for 
a oopy of Biair’s Sermons, a weill-knowfi 
book, but quite out of fashion now. He 
looked at the only copy I had, bought 
it, and paid for it; and was about to go. 
when he suddenly stopped and said: 3 

‘*4if you have no objection, I will leave 
the book with you until I bappen to be in 
town again.’ 

‘By all means,” said I; ‘‘as long as you 

lease,”’ 

“Well, I kept that old book stowed 
away; but months passed, and | saw noth- 
ing of him. Then, as you know, it so ‘il 
ont that I gave up my old premises at No, 
190, and took these, and then three months 
more passed. But nota sign of my triend 
the purchaser of the book, whom, indeed, 
I had almost forgotten, At iast, one even 
ing, in came an old lady and asked for s 
copy of Biair’s Sermons, 

“‘I have only one copy,’ said I, ‘and | 
fear that I caunot part with tnat one, for it 
was bought and paid for six monthe ago, 
— the owner has never called for 

‘But the old lady was very urgent with 
meé; and so at last | gave way. Tne price 
was twenty five cents. My new customer 
handed me a two dollar bill to pay for it, 
and 1 turned round to get obange, when 
some one else suddenly turned, and I 
heard a sharp voice say: 

““*A pretty dance you have led me, Mr. 
Larkins, Here have I been bunting up 
and down the street in search of wy old 
friend Biair. | eould have sworn that I 
bought it at No. 190, I hope that the bouk 
is all safe,’ 

“*You are quite right about 190; and 
there is your copy of Biair tied up in paper 
a6 you left it six months ago. This lady 
had just persuaded me to jet her have it 
and I was just tarning to give her change, 
when in you walked and claimed your 
property.’ 

**And | mean to have it too,’ said tue 
old man tn rather a peppery tone, 

‘ Ol course, he did have it; and the lady 
hau to wait for another copy,” 

“Well, Mr. Larkins,” said I, ‘that ts 
é6von more curious than the adventure of 
the paper on rata. Did you ever see either 
of your customers again?”’ 

‘Never, to this day, Bat I haven’t done 
with Sermons yet. A country schoolmas- 
ter somewhere down in Devonshire, wrote 
to me for a volume of “Sermons to Boys,” 
1 told him th~t it waa out of print, bat that 
a sécond-band copy might no doubt be had. 
To this he agreed; and, of a friend lower 
down Booksellers’ Row, I got him a copy, 
uncut, with his cwn handwriting on the 
tly-leaf! given by the very same school mas- 
ter to a former pupil, who had carried it off 
to London, and showed how bighbly he 
valued sermons by selling bis p-ize ata 
bookstal!.’’ 

One more example and I have done, 
Miss M—— of Bristol was a great writer of 
letters, Oue morning she entrusted a cer- 
tain special letter to ber brother C——, just 
starting for the city. 

He, en route, meeting an elder brother 
G——, and wishing to get rid of the letter, 
entrusted ittohim. G——, who possessed 
& memory as treacherous as a sieve, put it 
into an inner pocket of his overcoat for 
special safety, and straightway utterly for- 

ot ite very existence. The writer of the 
etter, supposing it to have been posted,also 
forgot the whole affair. 

But many iong montbs afterward, while 
repairing her brotoer’s overcoat, she sud- 
denly came upon that inner pocket, dived 
into it, and there found her own letter duly 
addressed and stamped. The discovery oo- 
cured on Christmas Day 1888; and when 
opened, the letter was found Ww be dated 
Christmas 1887, 

There it nad lain tor a twelvemonth to 
the very day—thougn no doubt the coat 
had been used hundreds of times by its €o- 
centric owner, without a thought of bis past 
negligence. 

f course, it may be said of all such oc- 
currences as this latter example of coinci- 
dence, that they are but trifies and scarcely 
wortu our notice; nothing turns upon 
them, nothing ever happens in oconse- 
quence of their having come t0 pass. 

Bat for all that, it may be said, in reply, 
that for the most part life is made up of 
trifles, big and little, and that on sume of 
these trifies events of singular interest and 
inp portance often chance to turn. 

Many a grievous misfortune, or splendid 
good furtune, has depended on the loss or 
delivery, or discovery of a letter. Many a 
sudden and unexpsoted meetirg of long- 
parted friends has caused joy or sorrow to 
& whole lifetime. ‘ 

Many a strange cbapter of adventure 
bas issued from the « journ of an odd vol- 
ume of sermons at a bookstall. Anyway, 
the whole sunject seems to be one not to be 
flung «side as unwortyy of considera 
tion, 

Wbether any cther factor besides that of 


chance enters into the birt: of coinciden- 
ces, and if ao, wit that factor way be, lean 
jUcstion which must be left to our reader's 
Own couBsIdecral 
A “a | ~~ ace f , oo ne re ‘ 
sid “ - ‘ ’ Y Se Pei * 
aa GS n 
rred | eir ow persoua Ox pe 
ones. 
My friend Lawrence Harvey, to whom | 
once told one ur two of the avove coinci- 


{ d°aces, calmly shvok bis head, and tnen 
sai; 





“Well, 1 will add one case to r liat,as 
curious as any you bave cecuttined. Lest 
Maroh I bed a eet of plans to finish for the 
office, I counted them ap, aed made just 
thirty-one of them. Now, it so 

that my birthday was on the 3ist, on 
that day, as I thought, I fiaisned the lset of 
them. While smoking my final pipe (not 
the thirty-first) that evening ater my work 
was done, I said to myseili: ‘How oddiy 
things do happen! tleresam I, thirty-one 
year old to-day, with thirty-one plans on 
the 31st day of the month,’ Then I looked 
in my day-book to see when I began the 
peewee that ey bo 31. a 
w ; Very nearly, — Feoruary the 
first. Before tying the pians up, I counted 
them over again; this time there were only 
thirty; not one more could I make of them. 
Another glance at my day book told 
too, that yesterday was my birthday! an 
that to-day was April the when wise 
men are sometimes made A fools. 
That,” sald Harvey spitefally, “was very 
near being a remarkable onincidence,”’ 

Copies FROM NaTURS —M et of the ekil- 
ful Geviows iuvented by men for doing five 
work rapidiy can be traced to Nature, 
where for counties centuries, they bave 
been operating. 

The discoverer of each new app'ience of 
mechanism might be shown that bis ides 
waa as old as tie hills. It is suggested that 
tne inventors of the fu.are wilt be tucae 
whe have carefuliy studied the natural 
world, 

The bubr stones of the milis are another 
style ofthe molar teeth, which grind a)! 
the grist thatieed men and beast, The 
jaws of the turilc and tortoise are natura 
scissors 

The squirrel carries chiseis tn oie mouth, 
and the bippopotemus is provided with 
adzes, whic are ocnstantly sharpened as 


they are worn. 

The carpenter’s plane is found in the 
jaweof the bee. The iron mast of the 
modern sb p is strengthened y 4 deep ribs 
running aiong its interior. roapine 
quili is atrengthened by similar ribs. 

W ben engineers found that hollow bea'vs 
were atro.:ger than solid ones, they only 
discovered aprincip'e thatis very com 
monly seen in nature, 

A wheat straw, if solid, could not s :p- 
port its head of grain. The bones of the 
higber animals are porous; those of birds, 
where lightness and et:tngth are most 
beautifaliy combined, are hoilow. 

The tramework of a ship resembles the 
skeleton of a herring. eronauts try to 
dt the structure and movements of birds. 
Palissy, the French potter, studied sea- 
shells to learn the best method of fortify- 
ing a town. 

he shipworm is an admirable tuaneller, 
boring bia way bh apy submerged 
timber, and iining the round with 
ahard casing. Tue engineer, Brunel. took 
a hint from Sie ani , and was the first to 
succeed in tunnelling ander water, 








._ AWKWABD TO HAVE ABOUND, —Thbe pr1- 
vate secretary of a certein Governor bad « 
curious and somewhat startling experience 
with the graphophone lately. He began 
to turn the crank, and supposed that he was 
about to cause the machine to give out to 
the young lady type-writer a mewace 
which the Governor had taiked into it the 
evening previous, 

The young lady was allattention,and the 
private secretary o solemnly to turn 
the crank, which works by a treadie, To 
bis horror and the intense emberrassment 
of the young lady, the following «morous 
jumble was given out with decided ew- 
phasir: 

“Now, don't, George. There; somebody 
will come, Of course { love you. There; 
somebody really is coming, and you have 
museed my hairallup. Piease, love, 1’in 
80 afraid that someone will come in, and 
besides, I can t work this crank if you tn- 
sist upon kicsing me ail the time.’’ 

At intervals there were sounds too famil- 
jar to be mistaken. They were the smack- 
ing of lips and other sounds which accom- 

any the interchange of caresses between 
overs. 

It was some little while before the matter 
could be satisfactorily explained, either by 
the young lady or by the secretary, who at 
first were disposed to imagine that some- 
body had been playing @ practical joke 
upon them. 

The matter was finally straighbtoned out, 
however, when the executive clerk came 
around, and, aspen hearing of the incident, 
laughed heartily, 

e had the evening before been showing 
a bride and groom about the executive de- 
partment, and, being oslied away fcr a few 
minutes, had left them in tne private secre. 
tary’s room to amuse themselves with the 
graphopbone, while be attended to the bual- 
ness which bad called bim away. 


————_ 


How To Kugsr Evun.—A Detroit lady 
who has been ‘in society’’ for many yeare 
bas bit upon & ge idea for keeping up 
with her socis! obligations without undue 
eftort. “I find my visiting list growing 
quite beyond my strength,’’ she sald, ‘and 
so 1 do not pretend & wake formal calia; 
but every time there is a bereavement or a 
marriage in a family | take pains Ww make 





a cali, and | find that it i« remembered and 
set duwn to wy credit, In this way I keep 
even with the world,’' 
—_- ee ~<a 
t ie eald that there uever was @ i 
* r an rw nad wi am, given to 
ra at [f goss, rT r Mmenibsg to 
gousip. It is one of toe oid sayings, tested | 
by bundreca of years of 6x perience, that i 


the taie bearer and tne tale bearer shouid 
both be hung up back lo Dacg, One vy the 
tongue and the o.ber by the ear, 





AT HOME AED ABROAD. 


Eimer Wilson, of Mobile, ate a bearty 
dinner on 8 and afterwards 
his teeth with a wooden tooth A 
piece of wood got lodged between his teeth 
an Falling to 
ge it out be used a pin, which caused the 
= to bleed freely but did not disiodge 
esliver. At last he took a penknife, and 
by an awkward movewent plun the 
blede in between the teeth and broke it 
off. Lookjaw set in and he died in a few 


The nose is seid to be gradually losing 
ite power to discharge its traditional func 
tion in the case of the civilised | ow apy 
and when the sense of smell ven a 
together, as will infallibly be the case one 
Gay, the organ itself in bound to follow ite 
example sooner or later. it is, no doubt, 
a fact that the olfactory sense is mroh 
keener in the savage than in the civilized 
man, and it is reasonabie to conciade tiat 
the more we in olvilisstion the 
duller the sense will grow, and ss Nature 
never conserves useless organs, when the 
nose loses 'ta power of smeiling, (he nuse 
“must go.”’ 


If the Thirteen Olub, which made so 
merry at a recent bangaet in London, 
wishes really to strike a blow at popular 
superstitation, a London peper advises 
that t & go recruiting for lady converts, and 
set them travelling in the thirteenth com- 
partment of the ledies’ Pullman sicep ng 
oar of the Friday's Orient express running 
between Parisand Vienna. The gages A 
rarely succeeds in finding a tenant for tb 
particular bed. The ca are siways 
reserved beforehand, but the nuinbered 
tickets are only distributed at the last mo- 
ment. Ip spite of this eamates, how- 
ever, No. 13 of the ladies’ ticketson that da 
of tue week is almost invariably returned, 
and tne train, although otherwise crowded, 
has to travel with one berth empty. ‘‘I.- 
‘Nea bave got so far that they wilt dare N». 
13 alone or Friday alone, but the two to- 
gether they cannot ewallow,’’ 


In a garden of Boeriin a canary bird wae 
tound beartug on ite neck a sinall! note, ad 
dressed: ‘’*To tne good Lord.’’ The finder 
broke the seal, and found a sincere mes 
sage, in accordance with the direction. Jt 
was written by a lady, an inmate of a pri 
vate lunatic asyicm. The unfortunate 
one, pleading for relief from ber sad situa 
tion, asked a ep edy death, She ow 
plained that the misrule and self-wiil of a 
rude female attendant was the cause of ber 
suffering. Ail explanations to her relatives 
were vain, because this attendant attribu 
ted ner complatuings to a diseased min‘. 
and punished her for attempting to make 
known ber situation. The benevoient in 
dividual who found the note determined 
to investigate the matter, Tne Iledy’s 
name was subscribed ip full, so that ier 
friends were easily found. She was ie 
moved to another inetitution. In a tw 
months the best wishes of her friends were 
gratified. Sve was fully restored, 


lt ia terrible to learn that eau-de Uolugne 
alcoholism is now a recogn sed diseas. ia 
Germany and France —ohlefiy among wo. 
men, and women, of course, of the higher 
classes. A woman wbo altimately be- 
comes a slave to the babit usually ine 
by taking a few drops of the apirit when 
she happens ‘to feel a little faint.”’ Nhe 
increases the dose whenever she returns to 
it, and in time takes the staff by the wine 
g It is especiaily consumed by mor. 
phia and cocaine vic:ime; for they find that 
eau de-Cologne is to some extent a substi 
tute for the drug which they know to» 
well is slowly kiliing them, The remrdy, 
bowever, is as bad as the evil, EKau-de 
Cologne sicobolism is one of the worn 
forms of the disease, It involves sleep 
lessnews and delirium tremens of a ices 
easily curable character than tne sleep! ess- 
ness and delirium tremens that are brought 
about by over indulgence in brandy or 
any nary spirite; for not only is it 
made of impure and inmature aloobol, but 
also it contains ‘essential olla, which even 
in small quantities are poisonous, 


Judge Cowing, of New York, tempered 
Justice with mercy the other day in a wa 
that the pabilc will heartily approve. It 
was in the case of a wretched woman who 
admitted stealing some articies of clothing 
and pawning them under truly pitiabie 
Ciroumstences, ber husband having got 
out oft work and having pewned first his 
clothes and then bis tools, and she bersei! 
having pawned most of her clotning 
When ber husband learned of her crime 
he tried bard to earn ae Nee to re- 
deem toe stoien articles, The woman ap 

ed in ovurt with an infant four weeas 
old, Sve pieaded gulity w petit larceny 
and the husband to receiving stolen grods. 
As Jadge Cowing was c nvinced that tue 
theft was commit ed under compulsion o! 
banger, he sentenced the: t one day's 
imprisonment inthe Towbs. A more piti 
fui story !6 not often beard in our srimin: | 
courte. Our charitable (tustitutions say 
that it is impossible for any one wb starve 
in New York. This case shows that pe 


ple may oomeé very cicoge io il, however 
And then the practical juest on arin 
What became these pevp.é after tue 
one day’s imprisonment? V he as 
done to help them tide over present a 
culties and find the husband work? 


Toe mealataining of vae vice costeth 
more than ten Virtues, 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Beet Medicine for 
Family Use im the Werild. 


in from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
"ALIN with one thorough application. No matter 
pew rigtons or chercjosio v > Pale the KHEU- 
Arc evel N SNK M, CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS. ney Ai % of prostrated with dis 
ease may suffer, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will 
afford instant ease. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
inflammation, Sclatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


im case of LUM BAGU and KHFUMATISM, KAD- 
WAY'S READY KELIEF NEVER FAILS Waive 
immediate ease, 


"Worth its Weight in Gold !” 


Jan. 14, "88 AUGU BTA, GA. 
tn BRADWAY. I have tried all the various sinds of 
rewedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally | grew worse, and a iriend ad- 
Vised me to try your diy Hellef, { did eo, aoply- 
ing to wr ankle and knee, and wo my curprtes was 
able to resume my duties pext mornin y trouble 
was Kheumatiom of long standing. [shail never be 
without K. K. KR for tts weightin gold, My mother 
was cured by KR. BR. BR. intwo hours of rheumatism 
im her shoulder 
W. HH, COOPER of COOPER & EVANS, 


THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantiy stope the most excruciating paine, 
ow In@ammation and cures Congestion, whether 
e 














oft Laegs, Stomach, Howels, or other glands or 
Orgene hy one aoplicatio . 

INTERNALLY. a half toa teaspoonful tn half» 
tumbler of water wiliin a few minutes care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heer 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Bick Headacth®, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatuiency and all internal yaine, 


MALARIA IN ALL ITS FOKMN, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Reliocf 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria but 
if ople ex to it in chill and fever districia 
will every morning on getting ont of “ed take 
twenty or thirty drops of the READY KELIEF tn 
8 wines of water and drink it, and cal, say acracker, 
tb will escape attacts. 

ere ls notes rewedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and agueand all others alarious, 
biltoue and other fevers, aided by KAI VAY'S 
PILLS, soquicklyas RADWAY RHEAL GELTES, 


Fifty Cents per bottle. Bold by drugyists 


RADWAYS 
Fils, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, eclegantiy coated wiih sweet 
yo urge, We bey purify, cleanse and strengtin 
IK. RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loes of appetite, headache, costive 
ness, Indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, aud all deranyge- 





ments of the internal viscera. Pureiy vegetatle, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs. 


PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be aceomplishe by taking Kadway's I’iiis. My 
so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyes a, Foul Stomech, HBiliousness, wil! t« 
avoided, and the food that Is eaten contrivute tu 
nourtehing properties for the support of the natura! 
waste of the budy. 

Obveerve the following symptome resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
joward plies, fulness of bioud in the head, acid! if 
the stomach, nausea, liearthurn, dleguat of to 
fulness of weightin the stumarh, sour oructatl. 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, ehowlow or « 
cating sensations when in @ lylog posture, dimer. 
of vision, dots or webs before the sigul, lever a 
dull pain in the head, deficteney of perepirat 
yellowness of the skin and eyrs, paiu in the 
chest, limba, and sudden flashes of heat, bu d 
ip the-fesh. 


BAVE MONEY 
HAW? Pas 


lear Sir—I would not be without 5 i and 
our Heady Kelief, They save ine many « urs 
fii, Mis. M.Girrolb 








A few duvers of KHAIUDWAY'S PILLS «= free the 
syelem of ail Lhe abuve-named diserier 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dh KMAUWAY'S PII 4 ar a 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
wm ie sure and ass HA ‘AL “4 , bial 
tec pame of “*RAUWAY'' is vm what you 
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THE FAY's QUENT. 





BYL. B BIL. 

\OUL.D you tell me what lies beyond the 

4 whispering fir-trees?” guked thé Ia 

‘They are alwsys wileperttig, én 
the winds blowing secrets through their 
boughs, See, they stand scattered nrer 
the clearing’s edge, and the san caf shine 
through, but fartber in they grow 8o thick 
that | can see nothing but the dim green 
light. And though they ere always whis- 
pering, I cannot understand whatthey easy. 
W hat does lie beyond the fir-trees f’’ 

Overbead the sun shone broad and bot in 
the biueaky. The lizerds below beaked In 
hie warmth, the butterflies flottered gay 
among the heather, the dragon.files, with 
wings that seemed wilrrors for the sky, 
hovered over the pool among the arrow. 
head flowers, the rabbit and her l[ittie ones 
frinked about, and the old tough bedgehog 
stretobed bia briaties lezily in the sunshine. 
W bat a beautiful sunny spot was the clear- 
ing In the fir forest! So bot and fresh, to 
full of sweet fragrance of fir end heather, 
so silent, and yet so full of faint bap, y 
sound, How happy it ell was, and how 
atill, and yet the fay wanted to know what 
lay beyond the forest. 

“My little dear,’ seid the rabbit, who 
had no brains to speak of, and gave gond 
advice as often as he could—'my little 
dear, don’t worry your bead with foolish 
questions, lt ought be emough for any 
well-conducted animal to know where he 
is, whet ie bis name, and whether he’s got 
enough to eat. Everythirg elee ta of no 
importance, and ought to be left alone,” 

“Yona, but | want to know,’’ said the fay. 

“My mamma used to say that all fays 
caine from beyond the trees,”’ remarked 
the hare. “And she ought & have known, 
for she was a very weil-bred person, and 
most partioular in her notions,” 

‘Fiddle de dee!” growied the hedgehog. 

* *Fiddle-de dee!’ is nota fit expression 
to use to a lady,” said the hare severely, 
but the hedgehog only laughed in a rude 
way. 

‘It’s my opinion,” sald he, ‘thas there is 
nothing behind the fir-trees—nothing end 
nobody, and only very silly people bother 
their heads about such watters,”’ 

‘Kat something mast be,” said the fay. 
‘“‘Sunbeame, can you tell we?’’ 

“We don’t know; bow should we?’’ 
answered the sunbeams, ‘We each do our 
own little bit of work, and shine where the 
reat sun bids us, and at night we speed 
back to him, Some of our brothber-beams 
may shine there, but we do not know. We 
believe it is darkness behind the fir- 
woods,” 

Then the fay moved away to the evar- 
whispering woods, and as he went the but 
terfiles fluttersd rougd bim, with their 
many-colored wings glancing in tbe sun- 
shine, 

‘Why should you want to know, Fay?’ 
asked they. 

“Come and dance with us,’’ bussed the 
light gnats, 

The robin set on the gorse bush triliing 
and thrilling with song. 

‘(Merry, merry, merry,” sang he, ‘Win. 
ter and summer, yearin, year out, what a 
werty piace the world je! Why bother 
your head, fay? Come, cheer up, friend, 
Meet the world bravely, and don’t look for 
trouble. That’s my way.” 

“And a good way, robin, but not mine, 
] cannot rest. 1 must know, Dear winds,” 
cried be, as he neared the forest, “do telt 
me what lies beyond.’’ 

“Husb—asb!'’ whispered the winds, “We 
cannot tell, We biow bither and thither 
ainong the tall trees, but there is a beyond 
to our blowing. Some of our brothers may 
blow there, but we do not know. We 
think it te silence beyond the fir woods. 
Hueh—sb!”’ 

“Silence and darkness,” cried the fay. 
‘But tbere woust be another beyond.” 

And then he turned back io his friende, 
still playing In thé sunshine, 

“}’clends, you pone of you Enow what is 
beyond the forest, and the sunbesma say 
it is darknees, and the winds say it ts 
eilence, and ] most go and see for myself, 
Will you come witb me?" 

Kut no, the wiid creatures wouldn't, 
Why, tndeed, sbould they? They were 
happy enoogb in the clearing. 

The tay wae afraid t evalone. He lin- 
,ered day afier day trying to persuade 





bat they would pot stir so long as 

asted and they were bappy, 
e day the clouds came over the | 
be rain drenched them, and it 


grew very cold, so that the butter fies cre pt 
«way With closed wings, the hare crouched 





cramp tt Be? pitty Waite phan una beer. 


thing lonked as wretched as could be, 

The wind rusting through the forest 
Grove the fay med with longing to follow 
afier tt, and be begged and prayed the 
¢reatures to come with bim an bis quest, 

The bad weather made them listen more 
readily then before. The cilesring wes 
colder and wetter than the foreet In the 
first place, end then, as the bare said— 

“If tt couldn’t wake one more wretched, 
it wae as well to be obliging sometimes,” 

The rabbit agreed, and remarked that 
“perbaps after all they wight better them- 
selves by doing the lay a kindness, for 
they might Gnd a warmer piace on the 
Other side, and then wheat a comfort that 
would be to them to think of,"’ 

The hbedgebog said he would go, just to 
prove be’d been in the right. 

And the butterfiles and gnaw said ‘‘Any- 
thing for a obange!"’ 

Bat the redbreast sald he woold stay be- 
hind, so that someone might be ready to 
welcome them home again, 

And sothey set out, across the clearing 
and past the young seattered trees, through 
the brambles aad the moss deep and scft, 
and eo right into tbe forest. 

The fay laughed, and clapped bis hands’ 
for Joy that his journey was begun, and 
the other animals were cheeriul enough 
too, 

But all at once the bedgehog knocked 
bia stupid beed against a tree with soch a 
bang that both his eyes abut up tight, and 
be could not see an inch before his nose, 

“There,’' said be, ‘1 told you bow it was, 
There's nothing and nobody, so far as I 
ean meke out.” 

Aud back be went to the clearing, where 
be did not recover hia sight till the tine 
weather was come back, and even after 
that, when the forest was spoken of, he 
aiwaye said— 

“Fiddle-de dee! I went to see for myself 
once, and there was nothing and nohody 
there !’’ 

The rest of the party went on a little 
farther, till the bramble tangles grew so 
thick that the hare could not jumpthrough 
them, 

So he stopped short and declared that she 
acoed so all over that she couldn’t move 
another step, 

“For,”’ as she remarked, ‘‘nobody basa 
right to injure their health just to oblige a 
friend.” 

So back she went, 

The rabbit went on a bit farther, though 
@ach bop made the forest denser around 
ber, She thought of the fine sunny piace 
that possibly lay beiore her, and that kept 
ber courage up. 

But by-and-by she turned ber head, and 
saw the glimmering light of the clearing 
far behind her. 

“Why, I declare the sun bas come out 
again youder, What a nonsensical thing 
it was to leave a piace where I am sure | 
was very well off! Fay, it’ nota dit of 
good going on, for I am sure we shal! never 
better ourselvesa,"’ 

“1 don’t care about that. I want to 
know,” answered the fay, peering into the 
fast growing darkness before him. 

And #0 back the rabbit went. As for the 
butterfiles and gnats, they bad fluttered off 
long before in their foolish aimless way, 

The fay went on alone, but not frightened 
any more atthat He left the storm behind, 
and the last glimpee of clearing, and all 
thought of bis old friends, as ne sped on 
ever deeper into the forest, 

The wind voices bushed and hushed 
slowly; the light grew dimmer so gently 
and yet #0 surely, and stili he went on. 
And then all at once be reached the S:ience 
and the Darkness, and he plunged in and 
was loat. 

But whether he went on through them, 
or what beautiful land hé may have reached 
at last I cannot tell, for 1 have never been 
beyonce myself, 





SHEOL.—The Israelites believed in a 
doubling of the pereon by a shadow, a pale 
figure, which after death descended uader 
the earth and there led asad and gloomy 
eximence, The abode of these poor beings 
was calied Sheol. There was no recon. 
pense, no puuishment. The greatest oom. 
fort was to be among ancestors and resting 
with them, There were some very virtuous 
men whom (tod carried op that they might 
be with him. Apart from theseelect, dead 
men went intotorpor. Man's good tortune 
was, to be acoorded a long term of years, 
witu children to perpetuate his family and 
respect for his inemory after death. 

— a 

A DAUGHTER of the household waa told 
get S010 eweet potatoes and put tiem on 
© boll. Move did as directed, but when the 
dinner bour arrived the potetoes were not 





one, They were boiled still longer, and 

hén were not done. They were tben baked 
with no better success. Finally the nother 
went to see how many such tabere abe bad. 
Gotng to the box where they were kept,the 
mymery was solved when #be found that 
ber daughter bad taken dablis bubs, which 
lay near the box, instead of the sweet pota- 
tors. Provably the dablis tubers will not 
eprout any better in the spring for having 
been boiled. " 


THE BABY EAGLE. 


‘ BY MAGGIE BROWNE, 











O you see your fatuer coming, Rachei?’’ 

Rachel atared out into the dark- 

ness, It was growing late, and every 

minute Rachel and ber mo.her were ,et- 
ting more and wore anxious, 

“Jt ia such dangerous work. I do hope 
be is all right,” sald Mra. Joyce at last, yo- 
ing to the window herself, 

Bat there was s shout of delight from 
Rachel. 

“There he is, mother!” she cried, ‘‘there’s 
a lantern, and tuere are figures under the 
fir-trees, Yos, it it,’’ and abe jampeddown 
from the window, and ran to the 
door, 

Mrs. Joyoe followed her qaickly, and a 
moment afterwards the garden gate was 
opened, and the farmer wae walking siow- 
ly up the path, Rachel ren to meet bim, 
and threw her arms round bis neck, 

“Gently, my lassie,” said tne farmer. 
“Mind, mind; you'll burt it.” 

Raohel started back. 

“Hurt what, Jobn? Are you hart?” 
asked Mra, Joyce anxious.y, 

“No; only very tired,” said the farmer; 
“put I’ve got something bere for Kachel, 
Come indoors, aud let me tell you now | 
got it.”” 

A few minutes later the farmer was com- 
fortably settied in his arm-cbair; and 
Rachei, in her own patticular corner, was 
nursing ber new pet. 

It was soft, it was fluffy, it had a sharp 
little beak and big eyes. 1t was not very 
pretty, and Rachel had never seen a bird 
line it betore, It was a very young 
eagie! 

* We did not do very mucb good, after 
all,’ eaid the farmer, “We saw the nest 
very quickly, bat we had s hard climb to 
get up to it, for it was right on the top of 
the rock.” 

“Were the big eagles in the nest?’”’ asked 
Rachel. 

‘No, said the farmer; ‘neither the 


@agie or bie mate; only this littieone. We. 


saw the eagie swooping down into tus lake, 
but he was not near enough for a shot. 
However, we got to the nest, and I brought 
the little one home,” 

‘But won't ite mother miss it?” asked 
Racnei?”’ 

‘Very likely,’’ said the farmer, laughing, 
“but we cannot helptbat We canuot ie 
enother bird grow up lw steal our ducks 
and geese, Its mother and father wouid 
have bad mo chance of missing it if 


” 
— 


But Mra, Joyce interrupted bim. 

‘“Uome, Rachel, it ia quite time you were 
in bed. Put the littie eagle in « cage for 
to-night.”” 

‘And send it back to jts father and 
mother to-morrow,’’ said Rachel eager- 
ly. 

Rut the farmer did not say “Yes,” and 
as Rachel left the room she fancied she 
heard something about “shooting to.mor- 
tow." 

She went to bed, but she could not sleep. 
She was wondering what the little eagie’s 
father and mother were doing without their 
baby, 

Pertaps the mother eagle was standing 
watoning from the high rock, as she and 
her mother had watcbed from the window. 
At last she dropped off to sleep, only to 
dream uneasily. 

Farmer Joyoe was up early the next 
morning. He had a bard day’s work be- 
fore him, 

He went into the yard to feed the chick- 
ens, and then into tee parior to ivok at the 
eagie. But there wus no cage in the 
room. 

“Well, that is queer,” said the farmer, 
“I thought I leit that cage here iast 
pight.”’ 

Just then Mra, Joyoe came into the 
room. 


‘ Did you move the cage?” asked the far- 
mer. 


“Move it!’ said Mra. Joyce, looking 
round the room. “Why, ft ian’t here,” 

And it wasn’t. When the farmer and 
bie wife searched in every corner they 


found that both cage and bird bad iiaap 
peared. 

“Well, that is queer! What wili Rechel 
sey?’ waid the farmer. 





SOOO LY eT 





“And I wonder what Mies Rachel is do- 
ing,’’ said bis wife; ‘‘she ought to be down 
stairs,’’ 

She ran upstairs to Rachel’s little bed- 
room, whilst the farmer continued his 
search for the cage. Presently his wife 
came to him. 

“Rachel must have come down early,” 
she said; “she’s not in bed. Have you seen 
her?” 

“That’s where the cage has gone,’’ said 
the farmer, “Rachel bas taken it out of 
doors,”’ 

Mrs, Joyce shook ber bead. She was 
troubled about the child. She looked in 
the garden and in the kitchen, and then 
ran upstairs again. 

Presently the farmer heard her calling, 
‘Jobn, John!” in suoh a frightened atartled 
voice that he ran to her very quickly. 

‘Tbe child’s clothes,’’ she gasped. 

‘What about them?” asked the far- 
mer, 

Mre, Joyce pointed, There on a chair 
by the bedside were Rach3i’s clothes, The 
farmer stared; then he turned to go down- 
stairs, 

“Ohild, cage, and bird, all gone,’’ he 
murmured. 

Mrs, Joyce sank into a chair. “Oould 
the eagie have come in the night to look 
for her little one, and have taken Rachel 
too?”” Then she smiled at her own thought; 
it was absurd, 

The child was probably near. Jumping 
up, Mra. Joyce began looking in the other 
rooms, calling from time to time, ‘‘Rachel, 
Rachel!’’ 

The farmer meantime was searching in 
the yard. There was something lying on 
the ground, He shuddered as he picked it 
up. It was a long feather—an eagie’s, 
The eagle must have been again in the 
night, 

But there was something else, bebind 
the barn, which made him call for his wife, 
It was the cage in whicn be had put the 
young eagle, and it was empty. 

“Look,” cried the farmer, “there’s the 
cage, and there’s no bird in it!’ 

“But where is Rachel?’’ said Mrs, Joyce, 
‘Rachel, Racbel!’’ she called. 

‘Mother, mother!” came the answer, 

Tbe mother turned, Where did the 
wound come from, surely not the barn ? 

Sue and the farmer ran together and 
opened the barn-door, Then the mother 
gave acry of joy, for there, lying curled up 
in the straw in her night-gown, was her 
little daughter. 

“Where am I?’ said Rachel, rubbing 
her eyes. Then she threw ber arms round 
her mother’s neck and burst out crying. 

Tuey carried ber indoors into the warm 
room, and she stopped crying. 

“How did you get into the barn?” asked 
her mother at last, 

Rachel rubbed her eyes. ‘Now [ re- 
member,’ she said; “let me tell you all 
about it. When I went to bed I could not 
go to sleep for a long time, and then l 
dreamt that someone was carrying me away 
frow you, and ] woke up crying. Every- 
thing was very quiet indoors, but outside 
1 beard a funny screaming noise.”’ 

The farmer looked at his wife, and held 
up the long feather, 

‘s] thought perbaps it was the eagle look- 
ing for ite littie one, and I was so sorry for 
it thet I thought 1 would let the little one 
out. I crept down stairs, and carried the 
cage into the yard. Just as [ unfastened 
the door I beard the scream again. I was 
frigbtened—too frightened to run back to 
the house, so I slipped iniothe barn, pulied 
the door to, and hid myself in the straw. 
Then—I don’t remember more—l1 suppose 
I fell asieep. Did the eagle come tor her 
little one?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Joyce; ‘‘but I 
have my little one qaite safely.” 

The farmer kiased hie little daughter. 
After breakfast, be and Rachel searched 
for the eagle, 

But they oould not findit, The young 
eagie had managed to get away somehow. 
Perbape it found its mother; perbape it 
found its way back to the high rock, per- 
haps not; but Rachei firmly believes that 
the mother eagle came to fetch her little 
one. 

—————— 

STRANGER (addressing citizen near rail- 
way station): | veg your pardon, sir, but 
jan’t this— 

Citizen (promptiy): Your umbrella? I 
presume it is, sir, 1 pisked it up coming 
out of that suburban train just now. Per- 


mit me to restore it to you, air. 

Stranger: Many thanks. 

Same stranger (witb fine ambrella tack 
ed carefully under his arm, asking ancther 
citizen afew moments later the question 


he had intended to ask citizen No. 1): Beg 


your pardon, sir, but isn’t this Dearborn 
street? 
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THE REAL | PRESENOS. 


BY J, 6. FLETCHER, 





In the beart of the city that’s proud and gay, 
A child stood begging one samauter day. 


The world went by: but it took no heed, 
For the world bas never a heart to bieed 


For the woes of others; it passed along 
And the child was alone in the hurrying throng, 


It lingered there in the summer day 
Till another beggar came by that way, 


W bose soul was sick with the whirl and strife 
Of the mystic something which men call Life. 


He looked at the child; at its side he stopped, 
And into its hand his last peany he dropped; 


Then he passed along with a half-breathed sigh, 
And said, ‘‘He wanted it more then }.** 


And in bim as he passed my heart adored 
‘The living presence of Christ the Lord! 


—_< e — 


ABOUT DOLES., 











Feasting at funerals may be traced back 
to remote times in the history of vatious 
nations, Thus amongst the Jews at an 
early period we find a commendable cus- 
tom prevailing. 

It was the practice when one of their 
race died for the friends and neighbors to 
prepare the feast for the burial, so that 
those in the house of mourning might be 
spared additional trouble in their days ol 
s>rrow. 

Under the Greeks and Romans, the teast- 
ing in course of time took tbe form of 
sumptuous banquets, A redeeming fea 
ture of the usage was the practice of giv- 
iog &® portion of the provisions to the poor 
—a charitable custom, which induced the 
early fathers of the Church to continue fu- 
neral feasts. 

‘Doles were used at funerals,’’ we gath- 
er irom St Chrysostom, ‘to procure the 
rest of the soul of the deceased, that he 
might find his judge propitious.’ 

The Christians were not content merely 
to give tood; other alms were also distribu 
ted. St Chrysostom observes in one of bis 
homilies: ‘‘Would you honor the dead? 
Give alms.’’ 

Under the early Christians, this festival, 
was of quile a religious character, gener- 
ally at the tomb of the deceased. There 
was divine service; the holy sacrament 
was administered, and a collection of aims 
made for the poor. 

There was a feast, shared both by the 
clergy and the people, but more especially 
bestowed on the widow and orphan. 

The softening influences of grief was 
ever directed by the Ohurch iato heart- 
opening channels of charity and good-will. 

In time the amount and quantity of such 
came to be specially described and app dint. 
ed in the will of the dying person. 

The distribution of doles at tunerals has 
come down to comparatively recent times. 

Even tv the present day, in nota few in- 
stances bread is given at the graves of the 
persons who bequeathed it, and in this man- 
ner & custom is maintained which was in- 
stituted before the Christian era. 

Torchbearers usualiy attended funerals 
in the days of old; they were poor men 
and women, who carried lights before the 
dead, emblematic of the glorified existence 
the departed were to enjoy beyond the 
grave. 

Cfhese people often received articles of 
dress in addition to food and money. At 
s0me places, doles were sent to the homes 
of the inhabitants. 

Sir Roger de Tychborne was a valiant 
knight who lived in the days of the second 
Henry. He resided in a stately Hali in 
Hampshire. His wite, Lady Mabella, was 
the means of the celebrated “Tichborne 
Dole’ being instituted. 

“This dame,’’ so runs, the old legend, 
“being bedridden and extremely ill, peti- 
tioned her husband for the means of estab- 
lishing a dole of bread, to be given to all 
poor persons who might ask for it on ¢very 
succeeding feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.’’ 

He promised ner as much ground as she 
could walk round in the neighborhood of 
the house while a certain brand or billet 
was burning, supposing that, from her 
long infirmity, she would only be able to 


go round a smal! portion of his property. | ™ 


The venerable dame, however, ordered | 
r attendants to convey her W ti r 
ithe park, where, being eitec Le 


ground, she seemed to acquire a renovauon 


Of sttempth, Wud to the’ dtirpirigs Glbgh ark 
s006 and admiting lord) who begse-to 
wonder where the pilgrimage might end, 
she crawled round several righ gpd goodly 
The field which was the scene of her ex- 
traordinary teat retains the namé of the 
Crawls’ to this day. It is situated at tbe 
entrance Of the park, and contains »n area 
of twenty. three acres, 

Her task being completed, she was re 
conveyed to her chamber, when, summon- 
ing her family to her bedside, she predict 
ed the prosperity of the family while that 
annual dle existed; and left her maledic- 
tion on any one of her descendants wno 
should be so mean or covetous as to discon 
Unue i, Seeying that whéd this hap- 
peped, the afould bedonte ‘extinc: 
irom failure of beira male, and that tnis 
would be foretold by a generation of seven 
sons being followed immediately alter by a 
generation of seveo daughters aud no son. 

In years agone, about nineteen hundred 
small loaves of bread were baked¢ and give u 
te those who made tppiicttion lor them, 
and tf any persons remained Unserved after 
the doles had been distribuied, they were 
presented wiih twopence each. 

Men and women came trom all parte of 
the country; and even a week betore the 
dules were given away, a number of folks 
assembied in the neighborhood to await 
the event. 

It gave rise to much rioting; and ebout 
the commencement of the present Century, 
the doles were discontinued, and in their 
pisce a» sum of money given tw the 
neighboring poor. Superstitions people 
used 10 preserve the bread as & Curia 
remedy tor several ailments, notadly ague. 

Tce H septal of 8: Oross, near Wiaches 
ter, Eugiand, is calied ‘‘The Almshou-e ot 
Nobie Poverty,’’ and no waytayer has pre 
scared himeelt at the door of it since the 
days of King Stephen to the present hour 
who bas aot been entitled to receive « meal 
of bread and beer. The stranger has valy 
to knoek to receive # born of ale and a 
dole of bread, known as the ‘‘waytarers’ 
dole’’ These charities were once com- 
mon in that country; but we believe the 
Huspital ot 8t Cross 18 the only one which 


remains. 
—$—<—_- 


A RECcIPa for making a comfortable 
home: Take of thought tor écif one part, 
two parts of thcugnt tur tamily; ¢qual 
partie of common sense and broad intelli 
gence, a jarge modicum of the sense of the 
filnees of tnings, @ heaping measure of liv 
ing abuve what your neighbors think cf 
you, twice the quantity of keeping withio 
your income, 8 sprinkling of what tends to 
refinement and aesthetic besaty, stirrea 
thick with the true brand of Onristian prin 
ciple, and set to rise. 


brains ef bold. | 


Taink of case, but work on. 

Baoquet not upon borrowing. 

Be not proud even of well doing. 

Be willing to do well without praise. 

Be more ready to hear than to speak. 
He who injures another, injures himself. 
To delight in censure, is splenetic 
pride. 

Honest poverty is better than wealthy 
fraud, 

it isa poor soil that yielde nothing to 
culture, 

They need much whom nothing will 
content. 

Use the means, and God will give the 
blessing. 

Through earthly business bear a heaven. 
ward mind, 

Humility seeks neither the first place nor 
the last word. 

fe that would advance should not look 
backward. 

Hasty resolutions are more easily formed 
than performed, 

In all thy undertakings, consider the 
motive and the end, 

Ii sensuality were happiness, beasts would 
be happier than men. 

He is an adept in language, who never 
deviates from the truth. 


It takes money to be fashionable. The 











poor man who gets nw the swim is liable lo get out 
s depth. 
Affliction acts like the wind upon the 
aX e . Lis mow 
gyrase at Da sho ‘ -ker «a 
6 the shakiag of the toret rat mas 


Femininities. 





FRasculinities, 





iu a girl's room all roads lead to the 
look tog glass. 


A ® gear old cirl in Kiagesbury county. 
Dak., bas plowed 00 acres of land ‘sizes Beptember 
let. 


Another one of the horrors of being & 
eer is the possibility of becomiog a mother-ia- 
aw. 


To flatter a youog woman ask her about 
her victims. Every girl likes to think she has vic- 
time. 


It ts not uncommon in drawing rooms to 
see several pillows piled one upon the other on the 
floor. 


The best way to spread a thing ts to te)! 
& few very confidentially and ask them not to men- 
tive it, 


[ae older the woman the smalier the 
boanet, te the fret ruleia the grammar of millinery 
this fall, 


Toe easicet way for a good wile to get 
along pleasantiy ls to practice what ber husband 
preachea, 


He: ‘‘Isn’t Mra. Maydupp’s black hair 
pretty?’’ She: ‘‘Idon'tthink it half so pretty as 
her light brown.*’ 


Mre E. Hi ffman, of New York, has 


been sapplied with a hew nose from the bone and 
cartilage of a live chicken's Dreast, 


Tne man at the head of the house may 
mar the pleasure of the household, bat he cannot 
make it; that must rest with the woman. 


Wheeling, W. Va., bas a ‘Jack, the 
Grabber,'’ whe catches women om the street. He 
bas given several of them severe frigates, 


Tne sachet is as p>pular as ever, and a 
recent bride had three dozen made tor her of white 
satin trimmed with lace, aud embroidered with her 
monogram. 


The degree ot M. A., is one that any 
learned female may be proud of; but many true wo- 
men have probably found as much ecumfort in the 
piain tithe of ‘*ma,.’’ 


Wile: ‘Woy is it, John, that you rarely 
kise me now? HKefore we were married you bothered 
we simost to death,’ Husbead: ‘| know lt, my 
dear, and I laid in stock enough to last.’' 


A salve that is good tor all kinds ot 
wounds, etc., is made of equal parts of yellow wax 
and sweet of]. Meit slowly, carefully stirring, When 
cooling, stir in a small quantity of glycerine. 


He, sadly: ‘‘You are not what you used 
to be, Fannie.** Wife, sharply: ** Of course I'm 
not. 1 used to be your best girl, but aow I'm your 
wife, and it makes a great deal of diference.’' 


Mre Dumpsea: ‘Our Boasie is the bright- 
est littie child youever saw. She picks ap every- 
thing she hears,’’ Mrs. ’ominjay: ‘'something like 
vur Willie, He picts up everything he sees,*’ 


He: **Was the ladies’ club very lively 
to-night, dear?*’ She: **No; awfully, dall. Every 
member was present, and of course one can't speak 
of people before thels faces; so we had nothiag to 
talk about.’’ 


“Now. John,”’ ssid a wile who was go- 
ing op a journey, ‘‘when you bid me yood-vye on 
the train you mustn*t lift your hat or kiss me,** 
‘Why notr'’ ‘Because people will think you are 
not my busband,’’ 


Husband, contempistiveiy: ‘‘How true 
it is, my dear, that the good men do is oft interred 
with thelr vones.’’ Wife, not eootemplatively: 
**Y¥es, Ls’ pose there's eo little of It that it lea't con- 
sidered worth saving.** 


A writer on dancing estimates that 18 
waltzes are about eqjaoal to 14 miles of heel-and-tue 
work, Afid yet many a girl who istov frailto walk 
down into the kilosen, can cover about % miles of 
bell-roem floor per eveaing. 


Young ledy in bookseller’sa shop: “A 
volume of poetry, please.’’ ‘Yes, ma'am, Er— 
whatauthor’’’ * Ob. J dop*tcare anything avout 
the author; but the cover must harmonize with a 
cherry-wood table with a red plash top.*’ 


It you bave a siik dress to mace over, 
combine it with plain velvet, and he sure and have 
velvet siceves. 1 like a silk pull below a plain 
siceve. A dark red cashmere with black surah veer 
and puffs on the edge of the sleeves would be such, 


At a wedding in Coielpurst, England, 
the officiating clergyman left oat the words, **With 
this ring I wed thee,’? ete. The omission was not 
reterred to until! the bridal party were assembled at 
breakfast, and then the party repaired once more te 
the church, where lhe ceremony was performed a 
second time. 


Anvotber broken engagement Mise K! 
fie Ancee, Just engaged: *‘Whatdo you think Kiwin 
gald last night? That if he had to choose either me 
oramillion dotiars he wonldn't even iook at the 
milliom.** Mies May Tour, still waitiog: *‘irar, 
loyal fellow! Leupposehe dida’t like w risk the 
temptation,’ 


Mra Gabb, hostese; ‘Your bov doen't 
appear to have much of ao appetile,”’ Mre. Gadd: 
**No, be is quite delicate,’’ Mrs. Gabb: * Can't 
you think of anvthing wou would like, my little 
manr’’ Boy: *'No'm, Yuu see, mom made me eat 
a hull let before we started, so | wouldn't make a 
pig of myeeif.’’ 


The Crineee lady does not a. ft ra hun- 
dredtm part of what an Anerican bas to undergo 
With tigbt shoes, bunions, corns, cic. | was wid the 
other day by a chiropodist that not one ina hundred 
of Amertean ladies has escaped defurmity of the 
foot, and when they get home at night they tate of 
their boots with a sigh Of reiiel,'' 


Mrs Amelia 15. Cantor Ericson Barley- 
Porter-Fergueon- W hiteeMartin)onsidine-Tenter is 





the full name of eo resident of the Biack Hilla, Da- 
tote, She ls sow ving wite her vietie husband, 

7 r of e former es are ead and four have 
s. v ree . ‘ ef r « she 6 
a0W fa a come a . apd as manage 

, etates anc «a ay er “ 

* 1 » « e says | 
Lhis w t be ae : 


Wwe men bhesiiate; only fools are cer 
tain. 


In love as ia war fortress that parleys 
ie half taken. 


The msintaining of one vice costeth more 
thea siz virtues. 


The first lesson fn dyspepsia is a surprise 
to hum who tbinke be knows everything. 


Tne psyment of the debs of the late 
King of Bavaria will not be completed until 1905. 


There ie little choice between a dinner 
with no appetite aad an apdetite with no dinner, 


Tnat oil men would be cowards if they 
dared, some men have had the courage to deciare. 


Tne man who is mean to his own chil 
dren te wewally very good to the children of others. 


If you want s man to think you are 
emari, you have only to make him think he is smart. 


Many veople are led by their vices, bot a 
great many more follow them without any leading 
at all, 


That man wil) never get rich who is 
constantly gratifying achampagne appetite with a 
beer |neume, 

When « married woman goes out to Jook 
after ber rights, her hasband is usually left at home 
with his wrongs, 


A women’s rights’ lady remarks that the 
highest use of aman is to have his life ! sured for 
his wite's benefit, 


Tae reason some mea can’t make both 
ends meet is because they are too busily engaged in 
making one ead drink. 


Every person is responsible for all the 
good within the scope of his abilities, and for no 
more, and pone cen tell whose sphere is the largest. 


Mr. Richard McMinn and Miss Faunie 
Lemons were married the other day by a justice of 
the peace in a cornfield in Boone county, Mu., by 
moonlight. 

O id tea is a good old fashioned remedy 
for sore eyes. Bathe the eyes frequently, espe- 
clally before retiring, and you will soon find re- 
thef, 


A preity onnceit is a smal) gold match 
box intended to represent the five of clube. Keach of 
the spots te formed by a diamond, ruby and sapphire 
clover mounting. 


‘J mnes,”’ sald Brown, as he watched a 
couple strolling near, ‘*thatis a Great love sfair.*’ 
*'How do you know?'* ‘'l just heard her make bim 
promise pot to smoke or drink,’’ 


Eve must have felt that she bad lost one 
eof the chief joys of fresh young love when she re- 
flected that sne could not ask Adam if she was the 
first woman he had ever cared for, 


Don's marry & woman who knows 
more than you,’' Is good advice. But some men we 
have met would have some trouble in discovering a 
women who knows less than they know. 


What a wretched old bachelor that must 
heave been, who, on being asked concerning a row of 
hacks standing in the street, if there was a funeral, 
replied with a shrug, ‘‘Worse by far; there's a mar- 
riage.’’ 


Why ie it that the rail ays do not charge 
in the same way forcarrying passengers as they do 
for carrying frelaht—that is to say, 0 much a pound? 
Why should thin men bave to pay the same fare as 
fat men, when it takes less engine power to haul 
themy 


“J sho,” said a sick lady to her husband, 
“41 Lebould die, you will never marry again, will 
you?’’ Bending close w her, Jvbn said, tu alow, 
heart-broken love of voice: ‘'Never, my dear; I've 
had enougb!'' When the doctor came, a littic ister, 
he found his patient sitting iu a large casy-chair, 


Obarles Cavansugh, of Madison oounty, 
Ky., a colored man, bes had five wives, three of 
whom lived with Bim during siavery dave without 
the formality of a ceremony. He has had 29 children, 
of whom 17 survive. Kighteen of these attend the 
colored Gistriet school, which is taught by his eliest 
daughter, 


Prince Bismarck bas taken up with that 


**good old gentiemanly vice,’' avarice. He is ab- 
normally anxious WwW Increase his wealth, which is 
already enormous. His tastesare simpir, and he has 
few uses for money, but he watches his commerc'ai 
interests closely and becomes morose if his tiuher 


and powder do not bring in the profits he expec's 


A Frenchman has invented a neat duiye . 


in wigs. He baseight of them, all alike except in 
the length of the hair, one belong very short, ani! the 
others gradedin length up to the longest. jie Gret 
pate on the short one, wearsitafew days and then 
changesto No. 2, andsoonto No,.& Then he ‘has 
bis hair cut’*'—that is, puts on No. ! and starts over 
again. 


A young manin an Austin, Nev., bar- 
ber shop was particular about having his moustache 
nicely perfumed. ‘ Going tocall oa a youn lady, 1 
suppose?’’ the barber asked. The yonny mau wi't 
much dignity replied: ‘ee here, my friend, dv you 
suppose | pat perfumery on my moustache becaus | 
am going to eee a man, or a bov, oran olf woman, 
ora babe inarms? Domen gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thisties?’*® 


In Syracuse a man ran a boot blackiny 
scheme io bis cigar store, aud gave free shines to 


auy one buylngacigar. in bad weather ules 

ness was rushing, and he frequeutiy had w+ rai 
boys at work atonce, Another retailer claims nat 
he attracted @ lot of trade by exposing p ‘ane 
stampe for sale in his window But lew people 
bought @ stamp without bayiny «a cigar, aut hie 


trade increased accordingly. 


A young woman witb a pretty face 
modest ways took 4 room ins “pringtir e Ihe 
ower gucetes pitied ber because she eer m nid and 


uaprotected Before the week was © me 





ha4 eloped A 
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Recent Book Issues. | 





“A Knight of Faith,” by Lydte nae 
Feriner, is a good, well written teieand wi 


many will serve as a complete refutation | 


of “Robert Elemere,’’ and ite doo-rines, 
Price, cloth, $1.00; J. 5. Ogtivie, pabiisher, 
New York. 

John Devis, who was born ip 1650 and 
died In 1605 the navigetor who dieouvered 
»nd gave bis neme to Davie Straits, is the 
interesting sutject of a convenient bio- 
graphy printed by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, under the tile of “Jotun Davis, the 
Navi -” It te abundantly tiiustrated 
vy diagrams and maps and bee in ite read- 
log all the charm of a most exciting 
romapvoe, For saie by Porter & Coates, 

“Feet of Clay,”” by Amelia FE. Barr, has 
been added to the new and uniform editions 
«! Mra, Barr's books, published Mesers. 
l).dd, Mead & Uowpany, New York. It 
ix one of ber best and mom impressive 
stories, and in some respects the strongest. 
A tender religions sentiment pervades it, 
and the plot points s usefal moral in s 
xraceful and uuvbtrusive manner, An ex- 
cellent portrait of the eathor prefaces the 
volume. - Reoeived from Porter & Coates. 


FRESH PRERIODIOALS. 

The Quiver for December bee for it 
froatisy.eoe a besutiful colored piate called 
“The Parsonage Garden’; A new seria, 
''Wortuy to be Loved," ¥ E, Neal, autnor 
of “My Brother Basii,’’ ls begun in tbis 
number, Following tuls comes 8 paper by 
the Kev. Dr. Newman Hail, entitled “Be 
of Good Coser"; “Jottings from a Mints 
ter's Note Book” is made more interesting 
by ite clever illustrations, “Oo the Charech 
lV \oor'’ in a paper on the toms of the dead, 


which ts followed by an article on 
‘ Lowell's Keligious ee accom led 
by a portrait of Mr, I.owell. “Providence” 


inthe tile of a seru,on bythe Rev. J B. 
Maodafl, and there isa paper calleu “Never 
Young and Never Oid,"’ by the popolar 
autuor of “How to B» Happy Toough Mar- 
ried.’ Tbere is au unusual number of 
right short stories and poeme ip this pnuw- 
ber, apo a big bundie of short arrows.— 
Cassell & Co., Now York, 


The November Wide Awake opens with 
a portrait and biograpty o: Heien Hunt 
Koys will be Interested in the article about 
“Jackknives,” with many Iliustrations 
“The Big Gun's Game” is a oapital story 
and another is entitied “A Novel Postman,” 
by Altice W, Whelidon, Mra. Fremont 
tella bow she went toa ball io Caltfornia. 
Mra, Claflin has a ‘Behavior’ paper, Mar- 
waret Sidney's “Peppera’’ serial and Saran 
Ooollage’s serial “A Litthe Koaignbt of 
l,abor” are concluded, Mra. White gives 
\ue closing paper ot her “Pabilo Sohvol 
Cooking" series, Prot. Starr Anishes his 
‘Geological Taike.’’ and the last of the 
‘Famous Stone” stories is given. The 
pouimber contains many other good things 
poems, sketches, and piotures, ‘Men 
and Things” isan entertaining department, 
full of original anecdoves and talk. The 
D»scember num ber is to ve much enlarged 
aud many brilliant attractions are promised 
for the new volume, D Lothrop Co,, 
publishers, Boston. 


ee eS 


Aan —A medical man com an ola 
man w an old wagon, With light loadin 
aud careful usage it will last for years, ba 
one beavy load or sudden strain will break 
itand ruin it forever, Many people reach 
the age of fifty or a.xty or seventy meas 
ursbly free from moat of the pains and in- 
firmicies of age, cheery at heart, and sound 
in health, ripe in wi-dom and a 
with sympathies mellowed - | age, an 
with reasonable prospects and opportuni! 
ties for continued usefulness in the world 
for a considerable time, 

Let such persons be thankful, but let 
thein also be carefail, An old constitation 
is lice an old bone—broken with esse, 
mended with difficulty, A young tree 
bunds to the gaio—an old one snaps and 
falis before the blast, 

A single hard lift, an hour of heating 
work, an a of exposure to rain or 
damp, « severe chill, an excess of food, a 
rudden fit of anger, an impro dose of 
medicine may cut off a valuable life in an 
hour, anJ leave the fair hopes of use/ul- 
ness and enjoyment but a shapeless wreck, 

$$ 

No HiInpoo SHaves Hisar, — In 
India everything rune by casve, and the 
barbers rank with the washermen and 
biackemiths, A barber’s son is slwaysa 
barber, and a barber’s daughter is sure to 
marry a barber. The Indian barber travels 
from houee to house to do hissbaving. He 
carries all bis tools under hisarm, wrapped 
up Inacloth, and when he shaves a cus- 
tomer be makes him squat down on bis 
beels and bend over his head. 

He then squats down on his own heelsin 
front of him, and the two, without chair or 
steel, do the business in the most primitive 
manner. He usually shaves with oold 
water, and be is a manicure as well as a 
barber. No Hindoo shaves bhimeelf, and 
teow Hindoos pare their own nails. 

The barber is 6xpected to take the gray 
hers out of your head, eyebrows and 
iiumtache, and iike bis Chinese brother, be 
pays attention to cleaning the ears and to 
shaving the face, even to the corners of the 
ey 6a, 





ee A 
Ry TRIFLIN@ WITH 4 COLD, manys one 
allows NDimeelf to dri into a condition 
favorable to the development of some 


atent disease, which thereafter takes full 
possession of the system. Better cure your 
old at once with Dr, Jayne’s Expectorant, 
a good remedy for throatalis and lung 
afliections, 








A DOMESTIC DYNASTY. 

Ann L, surnamed the Toller by the sa- 
trical bead of the family. Constitationally 
opposed to rising with the lark, but affeo- 
tlonately inclined to other members of the 
species. After s reign of seven days, in 
which most of the diwehes were beheaded, 
she was deposed and sroceeded by 

Bridget 1., popularly called the Seven- 
daye’ Flirt, on scoount of possessing an sa- 
milrer for eech evening in the week. Gid- 
ay, pretty, and exceptionally blessed with 
incom petence, an articie already sufficient- 
ly tarnished by the three young ladies in 
the family. 

Sone was rusticated in November and fol- 
lowed by a reign of terror, daring which 
tue said young ladies did the work. Then 
descended upon the kingdom of kitchen 

Ano IL, recommended in the highest 
terns, and of a top-lofty and ignoring dis 
position, Feit it to be her mission to rule 
in the only right way—hber way. 

When meekly requested to cook the to 
matoes, responded, oracuiariy, ‘‘Oooked 
tomatoes isn’t bealthy,’”’ and served them 
raw. 

Afver a reign of six weeks was forcibly 
ejected by the combined eflorts of the heag 
of the house and his mother-in-iaw. Suc- 
oseded by 

Norah, surnamed Lightfoot, on scocount 
of ber abnormal pedal development. Her 
capecity for ‘‘kioking’’ was corresponding- 
ly great, and after three days of solid stub 
bornpeas, she abdicated iu favor of her 
cousin, 

Sridget II., a queen of the “may do it li 
1 like ter;” generaily didn’t—born weary. 
Could uot ve impressed by any mast, 
ec uld, would, or should power. Bat after 
neveral piicved batties between ber own 
and tne will of the household, was de- 
p-sed, vowlug vengeance, aad succeeded 
vy 

A regency of four days, in which the 
inistreas of the house poured oil on the 
troubled waters, got tue ship of home safe- 
iy anchored in the barbor of good order, 
sod then targed over her commana to 

Sophronia, surnamed thé Ovok, whose 
reign was obiefiy rewarkabie for the wye- 
very surrounding ber surname, no possibile 
evidence ever being given by ber as to its 
otigin. Deposed without loss of time and 
io.lowed by 

Mary, sovereign of considerable exeocn- 
(ive abliity, but «a victim of alcoholic here 
dity and temperamental perimapent irasci- 
vlitty. 

After threatening the lives of the entire 
houseboild, trom the mastill to the map of 
the house, was requested to abdicate. Ke- 
fused, intrenched behind a breastwork vo! 
the best chine, using kuivee and forks for 
defensive weapons. 

After a severe struggie the regiment of 
law and order, known as the “‘biuecoats,’’ 
were triumphant, and she was imprisoned 
| high treason. End unrecorded, Succeed- 

vy 

Eilen the Pirate, whose vocation lighten- 
ed tue bome of many superfiuous articles, 
and the appearance of whose kingdom on 
the ihird day resulted in a council of war 
which decided to “give up housekeeping 
and take our meals out,” 

Toe prime minister and her cabinet now 
speud their mornings repairing the :avages 
in the kingdom, and the bead of the house 
emiies and seys ‘1 told you so,”’ 

— ——=>__ 2 

Ipgas oy a Furugss Lirs.—The iro. 
quuis and Huron Indians believed in a 
country for the souls of the dead, which 
they calied the “country of ancestors,”’ 
This ie to the west, from which direction 
their traditions told that they had mi- 
grated. Spirits must go there after death 
by avery long and painful journey, past 
many rivers, and at the end of a narrow 
brivge fight with a dog like Cerberus, and 
some may fall into the water and be car- 
ried away over precipices, This road is ail 
on the earth; but several of the Indian 
tribes consider the Milky Way to be the 
path of souls, those of human beings form- 
ing the main body of the stars, and their 
dogs, which also have soals, running oa 
the sides, In their next world the Indians 
do the same as they customarily do here, 
but without life’s troubles, 

Site aND Pirss.—Oareful experiments 
have shown that waste allk isthe most ef- 
fective of all non-conducting coverings for 
steam pipes, and the demand for this pur- 
pose promises to be great, notwithstanding 
the high prices. 

— OS 


A tact. A Baitimore parrot hes been 
taught to say: “Take Dr. Buli’s Oough 
Syrup.” 

Saivation Oll is a genuine preparation 
for the cure of all pain, Nothing like it. 
25cta. 





LATEST :GRANDEST PREMIUM! 





MOST COSTLY, PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 





all who see it. 
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representative of Cassar on the judgment throne. 


tat animate each individua 


than any other pain 


are shown with a startling fidelity. 


Address all orders to 


The Saturday 


Wat “LIMITED” Mxans.—‘‘How of- 
ten is the word ‘limited’ seen after the 
name of many great stock companies, but 
how seldom does the average reader un- 
derstand its import,” said recently a well- 
known real estate agent. “I have been 
surprised to have people ask me whether 
that meant that only a given quantity of 
stock could be issued by the company dis- 
pleying the word on its prospectus,” 

‘Formerly a member of the stock com- 
peny doing business was responsibie for 
the entire indebtedness of that company 
should all other resources of security tail 
to satisfy the demands of creditors, 

“In Scotiand some years ago a bank failed 
for about a million of dollars, There was 
bat one really wealthy director of that or- 
ganization and to him only could the credi- 
tors !ook for the satisfaction of their de- 
mands, 

He had practically to pay every cent of 
the loss, Such was the law. Cases of this 
kind were quite common, and men of 
wealth avoided connections with concerns 
which they could not absolutely control, 


but in which they could so easily sink their 
fortunes. 





‘T BE original of this picture is one of the grandest paintings that has been given to the world in 
modern times. It covers about twenty by thirty feet of canvas, the figures all being life size. 

The scene is early morning in the Pretorium or officka 

salem. Inthe centre of the picture is the figure of the Saviour, with his hands bound, erect, com- 

posed, gazing steadfastly on the face of Pilate. Around and behind him crowd the rabble of Jeru- 

ralem, some frantic, others apparently bent merely on killing time. Pontius Pilate sits as the 


the right of Pilate stands Caiaphas, the chief accuser of Christ. 
crowd with uplifted arms is a ruffian of the lowest type. He is shouting “ Crucify Him! Crucify 
Ilim!"* On the left of Pilate sit two elders watching the proceedings with deep interest. Between 
Christ and Caijaphas, sitting on a bench, isa rich banker looking on with contemptuous curiosity. 
Perched on a high stool by the side of the judgment seat and resting his head against the wail is a 
ccribe who views the scene with an air of weary indifference. A knot of old men is seated in an 
nngle of the room to the left of the banker. They are apparently arguing Christ's claim that he is 
the promised Messiah. Conspicuously raised above the heads of the crowd is seen a young mother 
with @ beautiful face, holding a child in her arms, and looking at Jesus with tenderness and cor- 
r'ssion, Through the whole | cture are groups of figures and faces reflecting the different emotions 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





tors and stockholders in a concern to the 
amount they actually had so invested. 
The law, in order to protect those who 
dealt with companies of this class, made it 





‘Then an amendment to the isw was | 
made by limiting the liability of the direc. | 


THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 

The intense interest shown by al! classes in this great painting induced pub- 
lishers to spend thousands of dollars to secure an scourate copy of this Won- 
derfal Work of Art. The best artists and engravers in this country were en- 
gaged to make a faithful etched copy of this magnificent painting, and the highly 
artistic and very beautiful picture which they have produced is highly praised by 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE T0 


EVERY NEW 8U BSCRIBER WHO SENDS $200 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 
NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $200 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 











l residence of the Roman Governor at Jeru- 


He is meditating and is greatly perplexed. On 
é figure pressing forward in the 


Tiiis picture has been on exhibition in the principal cities of Europe and America. It has been 
\lewed by millions of people, and has created more sensation throughout the entire civilized world 
ing ever produced. In the city of New York it was on exhibition several 

months, and was seen by hundreds of thousands of people. 


THE PIOTURE IS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to aliow ample 
scope for the display of the salient features of faces and forms, while the varied 
expressions of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 


Remember, that only $2.00 secures a copy of this Grand Picture and also 
THE SaTuRDAY Evgnine Post one year. 


Evening Post, 








obligatory that. the word ‘limited’ should 
be connected with the names of such or- 
ganizations and given equal publicity with 
the company’s title on all occasions. 

“In England and Scotland this law is 
complied with very generally, but in the 
United States such limitations bave be- 
come #c widely the rule that it is looked 


upon as a matter of course, and only a few 
large concerns are now seen with ‘Limit- 
ed’ attached to their names, but though 
com psratively occasionally used, it is suffi- 
cient to puzsie & good many people whu 
read it,’ 


EE es 


A New Corset. 

Ferris Bros., the manu(acturers of the celebrated 
*“dood Sense’’ corset waists, have recently brought 
outan entirely new style of corset. Each style of 
these goods has special characteristics and advan- 
tages; thatall are appreciated is exemplified in their 
immense sale. The iatest is called Style 237 Good 
Sense and has plaited bust and removabie pads, The 
makers claim for it that it produces an elegant form 
without the injurious effects of the ordinary stiff 
coreet. The pads can be easily removed and 
the bust left soft, if preferred. When the 
pad is removed the bust will lay as fiat as 
desired, and thus fit a large variety of shapes. 
Ail bones or steelsare placedin patent pockets, 
and can be instantly removed or replaced, Shoulder 
strapsare adjustable to fitany shoulders. Ferris’ 
patent Tape-fastened Buttons are used at front in- 





stead of clasps. Ferris’ patent Cordedge Button- 
holes won't wear vut, and their Patent Ring Buckle 
at hip ie the most convenient to secure the hose sur 


porters. Sensibie women want the best they can get 
for their money so they neis Ipon ba co 
:000d Sense’ waist in preference © at ober 


Fabrice, 
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Humorous, 


THE WOMAN WHO LAUGHS, 








At tea, a biithesome little maid, 
Restrained by naught bat nature's law, 
Went romping o'er the grassy giade, 
And laughed a merry 
Haw! haw! haw! 


At twenty she was bright and fair, 
But now, restrained by fond mamma, 
She only tossed her golden hair, 
And laughed a rippling 
Ha! ha! ha! 


At thirty she was more sedate, 
And still from wedded bondage free; 
She said ber time was growing late, 
And laughed a yearning 
He! he! he! 


At forty she despaired of joy, 
For none had cowe her heart to woo; 
She sighed for either man or boy, 
Ana laughed a doleful 
Who! who! who! 


—U. N. Nong, 





Kissing matches don’t come by the box 

A slow match—Four years of cour 
ship. 

Always certain to be behindhand—ThLe 


wrist. 
A signal failure—A futile attempt to step 


a street car, 


A credit table affair—The dinner that is 


not paid for, 


Toe downward path—The one with a 
piece of orange peel on it. 


A young horse always goes faster after 
being broken. It's the same with a bank-note. 

Why is the centre of a tree hike a 
dog's tall?—Because it is farthest irom the bark. 


When may 8 man be said to belong !o 


the vegetable bingtom ?— W hen experience has made 
him sage, 


The great trouble with the pug as a pr - 
fessional beauty is that his skin is made to fita 


. shorter dog, 


“One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,’’ but it may have occurred to you that one 
Krasshopper makes more than a dozen springs. 


“Aren’t the eggs boiled yet, Sarah?’ 
‘I dunno, mum, They're been boiling an hour, 
mum, but the skin hasn't come off of *em yet.’ 


Old man, trom the floor above: ‘‘Is that 
young man still in the parlor, Clara?’’ Young man, 
nervously; ‘**Yes, sir, but he is trying to met away.'’ 


The new Spitz. He: ‘'Tnat’s a nand- 
some dog you have there. What breed isit?’’ Bor- 
ton Hagh School graduate, embarrassed; ‘*Tha:! 
That's a saliva dog,’ 


Grandma: ‘‘I would like to know if that 
slip lset out four weeks ago has rooted.’’ Little 
Bessie: ‘*No, grandma, it hasn't got a root. I've 
pulled it up every day and lookeda,’’ : 


“John, this is a very bad report you 
bring me from school,’’ ‘‘I know, father, but you 
know you said if I would bring you a first-class re- 
port you would give me a dollar, and I wanted w 
save you that expense.’’ 


Some one was saying before Smith that 
the best method of restoring those who had been 
frozen was to roll them in the snow. ‘'That may do 
well enough in winter time, but what yer goin’ to 
a6 in summer, when there ain’t no snow?’ com- 
mented that cheerful idtot, 


She was sitting with her beau, when the 
old man came downstairs and opened the front door. 
‘Surely, papa,’’ she said, *‘you are not going outat 
thislate hour?’* ‘‘Merely to untie the dog,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘**Well, Miss Clara,*’ said the young man, 
reaching for his hat, ‘*l think I will say good- 
night,’’ 


Gueat at eating house, grumbling: “Bring 
mé some reed bird. Seems to me 50 cents is a goud 
vrice for them, though,’’ Walter: ‘*Yes, sah, Keed 
birds isexpensive, They are bard to get, sah, and 
we have to bring ‘emalong distance.’’ Bebind the 
screen some minutes later: ‘*Lively now. Hurry up 
them English sparrows,’’ ‘ 


Litule Billy, who was about 4 years old, 
after waiting for bisluncha good whiie with com- 
mendable patience, said: *‘‘Mamma, may I have 
some sardines and bread??* To which the fond 
mother replied: *‘Not sow, Hilly; wait until t am 
readytogive them to you.’® ‘But, ma, it’s me 
who’s hungry, not you!’* and the poor little fel- 
low’s eyes filled with tears. 


A heavy rain was falling and the street 
car wascrowded. A sweet young «irl entered and 
gianced timidly around, ‘*Take my seat, Miss,’’ 
said the hollow-eyed consumptive near the door, 
seeing that the burly, beef-fed mas sitting next w 
him did not offer to rise, ‘Thank you, sir,’’ she re- 
plied, And that sweet young girl with drippiag 
kossamer sat down by the side of the burly tndi- 
Vidual and drenched him with cold rain water, while 
the hollow-eyed consumptive hung OD  .@ strap, 
dryand happy, Politeness is its own reward. 


— > = 


CATARRG, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 





Sufferersare not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence ot living parasites in the lining membrane 
of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to bes fact, and 
the resultis thatasimple remedy has been forma- 
lated whereby these distressing diseases are rapidly 


and permanently cured iu from one to three stinple 
&pplications made at home by the patient once!n two 
weeks A pamwphbiet ex a g tl ew eat 

- ADE ati *” 





JEWEL SUPERSTITIONS.—Amber is @ 
cure for sore throat aad ali glandular swel- 
lings. It is sald to be a concretion of 
bira’s tears, 

Crystal induces visions, promotes sleep, 
and insures good dreams. It is dedicated 
to the moon, and in metallurgy stands for 
silver, 

Onyx contains in itan imp:isoned devil 
which wakes at sunset and causes terror 10 
the wearer, disturbing sleep with ugly 
dream:, 

Turquoise, given by loving hands, ear- 
ries with 1 happiness and good fortane. 
Its color always pales when the well-b. ing 
of the giver is in peril. 


POULTRY,.—If the hens are kept for pro- 
fititis mot economical to feed them ihe 
moldy grain. Oaly the best to be had 
snould begiven laying bens, Ia propor- 
tion to her weight the ben produces more 
than the cow, andin orderto derive thet 
product she must be treated liberaliy. 1! 
the hens are compelled to hunt their food 
entirely, and receive but li:tle considera- 
tion trom their owner, tLey will be unabi. 
to give a satisfactory return for the space 
they occupy on the farm, 


i 


WHEN you bear a man say he has a bad 
wite justask him what he has done to make 
her a good one, 




















An Unequaied Triumph. 
Apagency one where talking te 
ry Mere are portraits of 

Miss Anna Page of Austin, Texas, 
oun of Toledo, Ohio 
The lady writes: “I de business at 
—— pane: Ave house ! visit. Every 4 


pe mond o were | i aoe) 1 


could seeure orders rapidiy “ The 
: “Your ifeent al- 
beufm is the greatest of al! bargains; 
opie erally are wonder. 
Soke ced dan at sight. The orders 
taken last week pay me « profit of 
over ive.” this w the chance you have been looking for You 
can make from @S to OBS and upwards every day of your life. 
Talk not necessary You can make big money even though you 
don t say a word. Our new style album is the grandest success ever 
known, and the greatest bargain im the world. Louble sisze—the 
ay t nti in richest, most el t- artistic manner, 
nest silk velvet ae. Bindings spie ty ornamented Insides 
cnecmtagiy decorated with most beautiful fowers It ws a regular 
$B 1 © aibum, but it is sold to the people for only BB. How can we 
doit? Itisthe — hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500, - 
O90, and are satisfied with a profit of a few cents on cach Agents 
wanted’ Any one can hecome a successful agent. Extra libera! terme 
toagents. We publish a great veriety of Bibles and testamente ; aleo 
subscription books and ———— Agents wanted for all. Our 
agents are always euc We do the largest busimese with agents 
in America, and can give a er value fur the money and better 
terms than any other a. and terme for all ef above 

mailed Cree. Write ence eee for yourself. 

B, Postiany, Maus. 


DOLLARD & COQ., 
i223. 
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Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and BLASTIC BAND 
roUPrBEs. 
nstructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen w 
nino their own heads with accuracy : 
FOE WIi@6, inoue ~;—s TOUPRES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The roun a IncHEs. 
forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 3, Over forehead as 
ear ae uired. 












‘round the forehead. 
They have alwaze ready oe sale « 


yr Btock of 
Tou 
Fa a 3 "Sats, thee ete., bean lly y manuise- 
red, 4a my lishment 
Union. oreuers from any part of the world ath = 
ceive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 


on has been manufactured and sold 
at This preRetor for the fifty y ane 0 vd ae 
are such thet, wh ry t has never yet 

the demand for it kee fae increasing. 

Also Deolliard’s to be 
used in conjunction hry the Merbantnas a 
the Hair fs naturally ‘ary and needs —— oil, Seiad 

e mondson Gorter writes to Messrs ar 
acs ttl her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


hair in Bagien! on, EDMONDSON GORTER, 


sere orfoik, me and, 
NAVY PaY OFFick, SUTLAGOLPEIA. 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium ———E- 
Vegetable 8 re regularly for upwards of 
prpidly th! am wee eart A 
d nnis 
kept by it in ite “wonted thickness and strength. it 


the best Wash I have eves SF SUasELL, U.6 


Mrs, RICHABD nachna Se Cectans o., ati. 
i. have frequently, during & number of y nee 


**Dollard’s Hertenium Excract,’’ and I 
ee en whieh scr of the halt pleasant, refreshing 
en fal cleanser of 


pore ory geapecttull iy ens, 


Ex- temver of onal t. 


used constantly for more tran a twanty-tve 

bs Doll ard’s Herbaniam,’’ m tor removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for the relief of ner- 
yous headaches. I have found its e delightful artic.e 
for the totlet, and cheerfully er “ a virtues 


id not be withou 
claimed for it, I wo at ee pnoet Mt. ee, 
No, 306 Chestuut Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO., 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN 
CELLULOID 


LATEST 


COLLARS, CUFFS 
AND BOSOMS. 


The Celluloid company confi tently assert that they have 
alteined the ateness Sm prevement im their waterproof collar 
cuffs and vosoms, we has ever been reached fo this iiue o 
waterproof goods, We haveerzamined their ietes improve- 
ments, and tested theo by every means at vurcommend, We 
are convinced that they have never been excelied and we are 
ready to give them our h t indorseemeut, They ere pii- 
able. most durable of aay goods on the market, and resembie 
linen more perfectly than any waterprou! imitation. Some 
strangers who have little sequela epee with these goods are 
under the impression thatovlluloid isaq explosive maetertal. 
This isan entirely erruneous ides. We can bold celluloid uo- 
on the hottest argand burner, and it will melt, bat never 
ignite.’ The linen interlining mates it much stronger than any 
Other goode in this line e shail be giad to have any and ail 
of vur former patrons use these goods and write us their opia- 
loa of the same. 

o> 1 assortment of celluloid collar buit ne at 5 cents each 








: ft b % by mail, 

oy mall Sensons. ro SS and over aun the col isovend cuffs, 
Gents’ Collars, 203. 6 for . ° . . ° - $1 15--$225 Dor, 

“ Coffs, 405, 6 “6 . . 7 . . 2 25-— 1 a e 
Ladies’ C.ilars, 15%, gae«@ , ; : ‘ ‘ oe J LAD 66 

“ Cuffs, 305, 6 4 . ° ° ° > 170-- 300 « 
—_ Bosoms, 500. 

os 760 
Remit by Postal Order, Onecks or Stamps, 
Address 


E. B. CRANNIS, 33 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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"Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their of THB POST \1 11 could be done qaatiy, 


neatly and effectively. lw sise makes lt specially adapt 
for convenient and ful binding, so the ate goed 
means, it can be made a neat volame for future refe 
preservation, and at the same ti X. attractive an pretty 
Se tevie. means of binding THE 
Post pre Disb in oitering to iw suvecribers s00 of 
the ‘'N MANDY BINDE 


now so popular, and 
which are p Mg raed ably the aa perfect aad handsome 
articles of the kind ever A» Bm 

THE BINDER is made specialiy for Tus Post; contains 
one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
— ng the = thoroughly from joes, soiling or injury. 

HE BINDER works so simply that it is the task of oniy & 
minute Ww Ineert the paper, when by cutting the edges it bas 
all the comfort aad convealences reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, THs KINDER, apart from 
ite usefulness in this respect, is aiso a handsome piece of 
furniture; Itis made of embossed imitation or, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented In gilt with the title “HATURDAY 
EVExIne Poer’’ ia bright goid lettering across the centre of 
outelde e. It makes an articie of beauty in itself, and of 
value as a handy ao for Tus Poet, that only ners 
be seen by our subscribers (0 be fuily appreciated. 

This HawDY BINDER will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 76 cents, or free asa premium te any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who send us the name of a new subdecriber 
and §2.%, 
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Latem Fashion Phases. 

Long before the shope and lame millinery 
establianments begin to d.eplay the winter 
fashions, the wholesale houses in tne city 
are busy selling the weres ty» have pre- 
ptred months beforehand, and these give 
the beat evidence af the directions ip woaich 
current etyles are likely to Lie. 

I have seen a collection of bets and bon- 
nets such a8 are now being scattered ali 
over the country, and these, In & certain 
senses, rewolutiOnise ail otf pregonostved 
ideas of what the headgeer of the imimedi- 
ate future is likely to be, 

The hats ere larger, the bonnets con- 
siderably smaller nan thoge of past yeara, 
The crowma of heats have bepome low and 
fiat, while the brims stand out weil ja tront, 
and are shallow and closé at the back. At 
least this is what they appear before tbey 
are trimmed, Ribbons and silk bows 
raise the crowns considerably. 

One of the most wonderful hate im ported 
from Paris, “The Louvre” by name, has a 
hard round crown, anda deep brim well 
overshadowing the face, wut st the bacx 
another crown is attached, as though it had 
been sccidentally set up against the other 
without any perticular reason. When 
trimmed it je a really pretty headgear. 

1 saw one in the tone of felt popularly 
known asthe ‘}iffel,” the brows terra- 
cotta sbade in which the famous tower is 
palnted, The brim in tront stood up high 
and boldly above the brow, and the bows 
of ribbon and tye small birdy disguised the 
hard outline of thé double crown. 

Another quaint bet bas the felt crown 
fluted atthe top in folde that radiate towards 
# contre button, after the fasbion of a Ger- 
man student's cap; but the brim, which is 
broad, turned up at the back, and the wlier 
front nepired upwards, after the manner of 
an inverted saucer, 

The coronete aud forw of bead dresa worn 
by the Empress Joseptine and ter @isters 
have bad a marked influence on the sea- 
son's hate and bonnets, 

The Let.ia, for example, bes en tan¢- 
ing brim, much bigher ia fre an the 
crown, which diminishes to a couple of 
inches at the back, and coroneta of jet of 
that form are used on many of tbe Hoaneta. 

The sailor bat, afterall, bastéw rivals, 
and it has been made this year of cashmere 
covering cork foundations, in all colors, red, 
black, and navy being perhaps most in re- 
quest. It has the usual band of ribbon 
round, and a sballow vrim, 

Tweeds to match costumesare made up 
in the same way, in gray, brown, fawn, and 
navy-blue; and nats are made of the 
sane shape in what is called ‘‘hatters’ 
plush,” 

for traveling the Grissly hat must com- 
mena itself to those who want something 
light, which will stand knocking avout and 
compress into the smallest possible ccm 
pass, Tne Grizmy ls a rough make of soft 
feit with visible vairs, 

it is made in black, brown, blae, green, 
fawn, and gray, bound with braid to match, 
and trimmed with bows of the same broad 
substantial make of braid. These hats are 
having a large sale and are quite new. The 
crowns are cloven, #0 bey fold up anally. 

There is more variety in the shape of hats 
than bas been seen for some years, A pic. 
turesque and pretty one js the ‘Jobn Gil- 
pin,’’ which bas the Drim folted wp on each 
side, It is generally trimmed with ribbons 
brofight from the aide to the top of the 
crown, where are wany loops of ribbons 
standin, up well in front. 

The Tam o’ Sbanter appeara in several 
new guises for boys; the joundation and 
band round is thick white waglen, with 
four pointed pieces of some bright colored 
velvet uniting beneath a buaté@n in the 
centre of the orown., 

The “Duchess of Fite’ hat is of the same 
order; it has a wide band of Astraken 
round the head, and full crown of velvet, 
with a bow of many loops thrust tprough 
with an eagie’s feather; it requires to be 
well put on, and is most stylish, 

Children are wearing Tam o’ Shanters 
in two sbades of velvet or pluak, Somach 
depends on the style of trimming bate; the 
shapes are completely transiormed tn the 
process. 

For example, a very fashionable form 
bes an almost fiat crown, with the brim 
turning on to it at the back; this bas up- 
standing bows, which give it great height. 

The favorite abapes for winter are the 
“Nherbrook,’’ which is somewhet of the 
boat order, with bo apparent brim at the 
back, turning up wide at each side, and 
not at all in front; the bows are all placed 
on the top of the crown. 

The “Remlliies’’ is more of the Oharies iI. 
style, trimmed to appear very bigh; itis 

turned up only on one side, where the 
brim is positively pleated 





The ‘Paesepartout” has a deep turned 
Up brim st the beck) the “Ponsygegieiu” 
ie turned up and fluted at the baskeas® ene 
aide only; and the “Asbisigh” 
after the eame style. There 
corns, and = few new sbapes | 
from s Mandarin’s cap, such as 
with a velvet brim. 

Felt bate are now much more worn for 
riding then they used to be, and the “Row 
riding bat’? just brought out oa a bard, 
round crown endabrim which is hardly 
discernible at the back. 

The Alsatian bow, so universally wor 
in the spring on bonnets, bas now found 
ite way to hats, The greatest novelty tn 
hats for young children ia a eolt white 
beaver, which is extremely shaggy @a the 
surface, and is trimmed with ourd. 

Veivet bonnet are to be untversally 
worn this winter, and in the band they 
seem almost infinitesimal, but not so when 
worn. Some bave reised front brims, 
covered with fancy piushes having a allky 
figure upon them, like the unout [rise vel- 
vet. Other fronts are distinctly double, 
and some are pointed like the Marie Stuart 
head dreas. 

W bat used to be called the ‘‘baby bonnet” 
is coming in again, only the crowns are 
harder and rounder; sometimes the brims 
are round, the orowps arched, and only 
tbe initiated would recognise in the 
trimmed bonnet the untrimmed shape; in 
the hand they all seem small, and havea 
most particuler charm of style and form. 

Astrachan forms the foundation of any 
excellent examples, A red velvet toque 
was made tl stand up in front by ineans of 
@ email ciroular coronet of jet, through 
which the velvet was drawn, the crown 
being oarried far back. 

Aigresttes are introduced in nearly ail 
the shapes, and peacocks’ feathers, cat to 
the required shape, mingle with tne dyed 
bird of paradise plumes, and the coarse and 
fine osprey. Tpis coarse caprey ie being 
used for tbe first time, 

Jet appears in mearly ali the new bon- 
pet, but jet treated in a novel fashion, viz., 
riveted on a fiexibie irop foundation, so 
that itcan be vent to any sbepe required. 
Tols is applied to bandeaux, sigrettes, and 
coronets, the coronets consisting mostly of 
bandeaux, whence radiate lines of dia- 
mond-cut jet, wider io the contre than at 
the aides, These ou bonnets divide the 
ince and veivet. Quite new are the open 
crowns, and the bands of transparent jet. 
The Greek pattern is much In favor. 

Bonnets and mofts are made to oor- 
respond, and a dainty example is white or 
rather cream cloth pinked at the edges and 
trimmed with beaver, 

The muff has two corners of oluth falling 
from beneath the fur, and the ponnet over 
tie face bas a pouf o! cloth and beaver. 
Another set dispiays sable tails, 

Apricot velvet appears with black velvet 
on wany styles of bonnets, and resdia vel- 
vetie a fashionable combination with Jet. 
Tne shades of velvet employed in millinery 
are lovel y—asoft and artistic. The hate have 
bows of accordian pleated silk on the 
broad velvet brims, which are of:en piped 
with silk and feathere; bows are also intro- 
duced. Ostrich tips peep over the crowns 
of bats, and feather ruches border the 
brima, 

Feit bats have often loose, soft velvet 
crowns, Pale bine it fe announced, ts to 
be worn this winter; but it is doubtful 
whether, in our dark, cold winter we shall 
adupt it. 

The ribbons are mostly satin and velvet, 
reversibie, though some have decidea terry 
mtripes, and a few bandsome brocades are 
used. The flowers are made of rich velvet, 
admirably ehaded and f.ithfully copied 
from Nature. 

The newest pins ased for securing bows 
ere made of teathers of metallic hue, 
Feathers are announced to be worn in 
bats, but birds, such as gulls and Impeyan 
pheasant wings, find most favor. Some 
bonnets are made entirely of pheasant 
feathers colored of a metallic sheen, the 
shape recalling a miniature helmet of a 






fn, 


Batterflies and bows are made of inetallic 
feathers, which appear to have ai! the flofty 
softness of far. 

Ostrich feathers bave been employed un- 
ouried for boas and tippets, both white and 
in natural colors, The tippets are quite 
new, and bid fair to be much the fashion. 

Some of the newest feathers just now 
are shaded in tartan colorings, and we are 
indebted to the Trojan and the several 
kinds of gulls for the prettiest additions to 
our millinery, 





Odds end Ends. 
OF ARTICLES NBAT AND PRETTY 
In many places fairs are in full swing, 
and novelties of every kind are eagerly 





sought after. Pincushions sre ever popu- 
Jer, and among the newest are those fitted 
into round Japanese woven baskets, sold 
im née, or sets, without bandies. The 
cushion is made round and firm, first ins 
piece of osiico tied tightly round to keep it 
compact, and then with a pretty piece of 
brocade, satin, or plush. It looke like a 
large mushroom, with ashbort stalk. The 
toner edge of the basket is tnen glued ail 
round and the cusbion fitted tightiyin It 
should be made to fit well, and rather lar- 
ger than the basket or it a spt to silp down. 
When dry, # narrow fancy ribbon is tied 
round the edge, and finished off in a smart 
bow. They are flewer than those fitted 
into Ressian bowls. The wooden spade 
ooes(come next in novelty. A ohild’s 
smalieet size wooden spede has four littie 
boies bored im the bowl, if I may soexprers 
it, through which narrow ritbon is passed, 
and tied in two bows at the back. Tne rib- 
bon secures the pincushion, previourly 
made, and fixed to the spade by a touch of 
giue. The littie cusbion should be of any 
pretty, bright color, witb or without a nar. 
row frillall round, and well covered with 
pins. A ribbon is wound round tne handle, 
and finisned off witn a large bow. Some- 
times there is a bow at the top and base of 
the bpandle, and a loose length of ribbon 
between, by which to suspend the whole, 
The cusbion may be square, round, or oval, 
This atyle of thing is carried out with 
wooden spoons, They can be enamelled 
or gilded. 

A pretty receptacie for flowers may be 
made at Ginall expense by propping up and 
Oxing three large wooden spoons ocr 
ontidren’s spaces, tripod fashion, and 
fitting In a small iron cauldron, with its 
bandie removed, or a child’a tin bucket. 
The whole must be painted all over, enda 
length of soft silk tied round the centre is 
a great improvement, Small palettes are 
used as backgrounds for pincushions, and 
tied up on the wall with a ribbon passed 
througb the thumb hole, and tioished oft 
in a bow. The cushion generally torms the 
centre of a flower, such asa large daisy, 
the petals being painted on the palette, aud 
other daisies grouped around; or a sup- 
flower, dablia, {o, With a little taste the 
whole can be rendered artistic and attrac- 
tive. The cashion is glued to the palette. 
Painted palettes, witb ap aperture cut for a 
pbotograpb, though not novel, have recent- 
ly been brought to considerable artistic 
perieotion at fasiionable bazsara. The bacg- 
x10uud is usually of white cr some delicate 
ovlor, and the flowers painted on it, twined 
lightly and gracefully round the aperture, 
with very often a name written across one 
of the lower corners. Painted battledores 
are another astyle of ornamental wall 
decoration, beautifally painted, with rib- 
bon twisted round the handle, and a ruche 
of eatin ribbon, or @ fali ol colored balls or 
pom pons round the edge. Tne parchment 
surtace ia delightful to paint upon. Mova- 
ble calendar cards, slipping from beneath 
a painted band or border forming the 
frame, can be arranged without great diffi. 
culty. This border wust be of card, about 
an inch wide, and glued to the battiedore, 
except on the side where the card slips in 
and out, The reat of the surface may be 
peinted or neatly covered with satin, 

‘Toese battledores are also arranged cross- 
ways in couples, tied with ribbone, and 
have pockets attached to them in front to 
boid spills or letters. Sometimes a email) 
pincusbion is added, fitted into « shuttle- 
cock, at the base where the handle joins, 
Tuey are osually painted as well, and thus 
com bine usetal and ornamental novelties. 

Teacloths are stil! fanciful, and atoountry 
houses they are sometiines of colored auf: 
silk, with the name of the house embroi. 
dered across one corner. They are about 
one and one-balf yards square; one, or a 
pair, constantly form @ wedding present, 
and recently three, a white, lemon, and 
crimson One, each One embroidered in silks 
and gold, were done op in a packet, tied 
together with a sash ribbon of white moire, 
set off with a spray of orange flowers, and 
given to a popalar bride, 

Nice cases for holding paint brushes, of 
cloth, lined with linen, rolled up, and tied 
round with ribbon, are also novel. The 
exterior is ornamented with a design of « 
te w brushes, carried ont in silks or crewels. 

Smali sheéives, enamelied in white or 
Solors, with little cartains of colored pongee 
silk ron on a draw string are useful. Ona 
wall or insoorner they are very deocora- 
tive. Moat of them bave two sheives, but 
some are singie, with a miniature railing, 
and are intended to resi on a mantelpiece, 
Over a door, or w be fastened toa wall! 
where a dado cnds, They also look wel! 
stained and varnisnped. 

v————a <- -— 


Maw tu 80-per cent water. 


That is why 
&® boil makes him hot. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


A. C, M.—A white bard spirit varnish is 
made by mixing together 4 ozs. of gum mastic, ib. 


ot gum janiper,1 os. tarpentine, and 4 pints of 
spirts of wine. 


M. J. T.—It is polite for a gentleman to 
offer a lady biscard without being asked for it. 2, 
It ls better taste to sendan invitation to a lady by 
speviai messenger than by post. 


Li_y.— You cannotin any way attempt 
tointerfere with the young gentleman under the 
circumstances you mention. Any conduct of the 
kind would be indelicate in the extreme, 


SHenan.—To find fielding average, di- 
vide the chances accepted into the total sumber of 
chances offered. To get the batting average, divide 
the times at bat by the number of hase hits made. 


JoxgL.—The English sounds are general. 
ly given to the words wa vourneen, often quoted in 
songs and stories. They are from the oid Irish 
language, and mean my sweetheart, or my dar- 
ling. 


A. L.—l. Mardi Gras, or ‘‘fat Taesday,”’ 
is the day immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, 
and which in many countries is celebrated as a day of 
wild festivity. 2. No. Notatall, provide the ice 
is safe and your friends approve, 


NEWKIRK.—All property belonging to 
charch organizations is taxable in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept places of worship in actual use and places of 
burial not used or beld for private or corperate pro- 
fit. Property from which a rental is derived is tax- 
able, of course. 


A. G-—The Chinese are said to have 
practised the art of printing one thousand years pre- 
vious Wo its introduction into Europe. They did not 
however, change blocksinto types. Itis possible 
that some Eastern traveller may have made the sug- 
cestion to Koster and Guttenbargh. 


Jusvicsn.—If the rentai of the houses 
turns out tobe less thanit was guaranteed to be 
when you parchased them, you can have the con- 
tract set aside, and demand the return ofthe pur- 
chase money. The difference, however, io the rental 
does not appear to be very great: is it worth fighting 
about? 


DaNnTOoN.—The common expression, “it 
suillstoa T,’* isa very old one. The T square, or 
rule, is an instrument used py mechanics wheo xreat 
exactnessis required, When anything is exacily 
right ‘*tt suits Wo a T’’—that is, it is correct io every 
way. as a piece of work would be if measured by the 
T rule, 


GuILLta.—Catting the bair short un- 
doubtealy tends to strengthen it, but the same can- 
not be said of the use o: very hard brushes, which 
rather tend to irritate the skin of the head, and pro- 
duce a condition pot favorabie to the proper develop- 
ment of such delicate organizations as Lhe hair bulbs 
and theie follicles, 


E. J. A.—Try cleaning old oil paintings 
(taking care towerkin onedirection) with the cut 
surface of & raw potato; or make some clean towels 
damp, fold them, avd lay them onthe picture, re- 
moving them as they become soiled. In either*case, 
ciean firet with an old silk handkerchief to remove 
the dust. Mastic varnish ts we best. 


T. KE. M.—When it is said that anytbing 
orany personis ‘*True Biue,’* allusion it is sup- 
posed, is made to an old time blue cloth anu thread, 
**T'rue Blue’’ has also reference lo untalioted aristo- 
cratic descent. TheSpanisn havea notion that the 
really high-bred have biuer blood than those of 
a meaner birth. Hence the French phrases ‘‘sang 
bleu’’ (aristocratic biood), and ‘*‘sang noir'’ (piebe- 
in dived), 


GRiIMM.—The story of Robin Hood, as it 
tuok tinal shape in popular fancy, wasas follows: He 
was born at Locksley, in the county of Nottingham, 
England, about 1160, All accounts agree that he was 
ol gentle lineage, and some go 60 far as to make him 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Having dissipated his 
patrimooy, he was forced to take tothe greenwood 
Lo support himself by poaching and thieving, ana the 
free and jovial life heled soom attracted to bima 
number of cougenial companions, 


Rex.—1. The peers of Enogland,Sootland, 
and of Ireland have seats in the House of Lords. All 
peers of Eogiand have eeats and votes, The peers of 
Scotland and irelaud oave a piace ia the House only 
by their representatives, There are twenty-five 
English and Welch bishops who have seats, ‘The 
Irish bishops sit in rotation, four every session, 2, 
The Lord Chancellor is the speaker ot the House of 
Lords as Keeper of the Great Seal, Hesits upon 
what is termed the woolsack, 4. See any good 
dictionary. 


W. H. M.—The practical scientists tell 
us wbat takes place in the silo, All the changes de- 
pend on four conditions: 1. Lifein the vegetable 
cells and the presence of air—result, oxidation and 
the generation ofheat. 2, Life in the spores of 
bacteria, fungi, ete, in the presence of air—result, 
mold. 3, Life inthe vegetable cella without the 
presence of air—result, fermentation and sour ensi- 
lage. 4. No lifein the vegetable cells nor in the 
spores of bacteria, fungi, etc., andthe exclusion of 
air—result, preservation and sweet ensiiage. 


Cc. U. W.—Yea, In 1782 Dr. James Price, 
of Guilford, Eag., pretended to bave discovered the 
philosopher's stone, and published an sccount of nis 
experiments, but being a fellow of the Royal Society, 
he was required on pain of exclusion to repeat his 
experiments before Mesers. Kirwan and Woulfe, but 
alter some equivocation, he wok poison, and died in 
August, 1783. He presented specimens of his gold to 
the King and the Koyai Society, and pretended that 
they were made by aredand white powder. His 
pretended discovery is now and was then generally 
regarded as a failacy. 

E. L. G.—The Credit Mobilier was a 
joint-stock company, organized in 1863, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the construction of public works. 
ln 1867 another company, which bad undertaken to 
build the Pacific Rallroad, purchased the charter of 
the Credit Mobilier, and the capital was increased to 
$3 750,000, Owing tothe profitableness of the work 
in which the company was engaged, the stock rose 
rapidly in value and enormous dividends were paid 
to the shareholders. In 18728 lawsuit developed the 
fact that much of the stock of the Credit Mobilier 
wasowned by members of Congress. A suspicion 
that those members had voted corruptly in the legis 


lation aflecting the Pacific Raliroad atonce seized 
| the public mind and ied toa Congressional invest 
gation, towards the close of Grant's second term, 
which many scandalous transactions were brought to 
ight, and the faith of the people in the integrity of 





their servants was greatiy shaken. 





























